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Every American a Patriot 


OME few months ago and _ all 
Europe was outwardly at peace. 
Farmers tilled the soil and harvested 
their crops. Laborers went singing to 
mine and mill. Factory and forge re- 
sounded with the hum of industry. In 
shop and office and school, men and 
women, boys and girls, passed in and 
out at their daily tasks. Friend halted 
friend to touch the hand or pass the 
buoyant word. Song and laughter and 
good cheer found daily place in circles 
high and low, and men went happily to 
their homes and children to their play. 
Today how different! Upon the 
battle front are men—grim, resolute, 
determined, engaged in the most terrible 
war of history. Women are there, giv- 
ing aid and council and cheer. And 
while thousands of our own boys march 
forward to the trenches other thousands 
from every walk of life are straining 
every nerve at home to hold up the 
hands of those at the front. The mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, the laborer, 
the banker, the tiller of the soil, the 
teacher, through purse and voice and 
pen and the honest doing of daily tasks, 
form our patriotic army of the second 
line of defense. 

As typical of the spirit and purpose 
of our American youth, note the follow- 
ing excerpt from a letter just received 
from one of our own school men now 
at the front, S. C. Peck, formerly of 
the San Mateo High School. Owing to 
the shortage of paper, the letter is writ- 
ten on the reverse of the one we sent 
him. The six weeks that our letter was 
in transit is characterized by “Mr. Peck 
as a very short time. Mr. Peck went 
forward some months ago with one of 
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the first ambulance corps. 


He writes 
“Somewhere in Albania.” 

Here in the Balkan Mountains it is 
seldom we think of future plans, for as 
far ahead as we can see is war and 
yet more war. However, my mind tells 
me that my eyes are confused by the 
constant haze of smoke, by the puddles 
of mud and blood, and that my ears are 
puzzled by the constant booming, bang- 
ing and tanging of the guns, and I know 
that it will end some time, of course. 

Before you receive this note I will be 
in France—that is providing Fate is 
good and the U-boats are again safely 
avoided en route. After living in this 
war atmosphere for a few months I am 
persuaded that my place, with my nat- 
ural physique, is in a more active serv- 
ice. I have enlisted in the flying corps 
of the Foreign Legion of the Army of 
France. Sentimentally the ambulance 
work makes an enormous appeal to me, 
as the sole constructive force in this 
maelstrom of destruction, but I see my 
place in aviation since it is in that service 
that so many are needed and so few 
comparatively are fitted for the work. 

Here is the typical American, anxious 
to serve where he can render greatest 
service. Scores of our California school 
men are scattered up and down the line, 
preparing themselves for one or another 
department of the great struggle. Others 
are now facing the common enemy of 
humanity and progress. With such a 
spirit, such determination, such ideals 
as possessed by our own people and our 
allies, there can be but one outcome. 
However, it behoves every patriotic man 
and woman to make the greatest sacri- 
fice to the end that tyranny and greed 
may give place to true liberty and hu- 
man progress. The Red Cross, the 
Junior Red Cross, the Liberty Loans, the 
War Savings Stamps—these and other 
agencies deserve unqualified support. 
The elimination of waste everywhere and 
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the practice of thrift are absolutely es- 
sential if the war is to be won. This 
is not France’s war or England’s war 
or America’s war merely. It is a great 


world war, the results of which will de- 
termine whether all wars are at an end. 
Money, munitions, men, food—these are 
all essential to the winning of the war. 
The schools have a tremendous part to 
play and they are beginning to play it. 


Back the War-Saving Plan 


HE War-Saving Plan of the national 
government should be backed, and 
backed vigorously, by every school offi- 
cial, teacher, boy and girl in California. 
The plan as announced marks the be- 
ginning of a national educational cam- 
paign for thrift and saving. Self-denial 
in small matters will not only go a long 
way toward developing habits of thrift, 
but investing the nickels and dimes 
saved in War-Savings Stamps will help 
our country in its fight for democracy. 
In offering War-Savings Stamps to 
the public the United States Government 
has made immediately available for 
every man, woman and child in the 
country a profitable, simple and secure 
investment. 

War-Savings Stamps are the answer 
of a great democracy to the demand for 
a democratic form of government secu- 
rity. They are “little baby bonds.” Like 
Liberty Bonds, they have behind them 
the entire resources of the government 
and people of the United States. They 
have the additional advantage that they 
steadily increase in value from the date 
of purchase until the date of maturity, 
and this increase is guaranteed by the 
government. These stamps are issued 
in two denominations, the 25-cent stamp 
and the $5 stamp. 

For the convenience of investors a 
Thrift Card is furnished to all purchasers 
of 25-cent stamps. This card has spaces 
for 16 stamps. When all the spaces have 
been filled the Thrift Card may be ex- 
changed for a $5 stamp at post offices, 
banks, or other authorized agencies by 
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adding 12 cents in cash prior to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1918, and 1 cent additional 
each month thereafter. 

Those who prefer may buy a $5 stamp 
outright. These will be on sale from 
December 3, 1917, until January 31, 1918, 
for $4.12. They automatically increase 
in value one cent every month thereafter 
until January 1, 1923, when the United 
States will pay $5 at any post office or 
at the Treasury in Washington for each 
stamp affixed to a War-Saving Certifi- 
cate. 

When you purchase a $5 stamp, you 
must attach to it an engraved folder 
known as a War-Saving Certificate 
which bears the name of the purchaser 
and can be cashed only by the person 
whose name appears upon the certificate, 
except in case of death or disability. 
This certificate contains 20 spaces. If 
these are all filled with War-Savings 
Stamps between December 3, 1917, and 
January 31, 1918, the cost to the pur- 
chaser will be $82.40, and on January 
1, 1923, the government will pay the 
owner of the certificate $100—a net profit 
to the holder of $17.60. 

If the holder of a War-Savings Certi- 
ficate finds it necessary to realize cash 
on it before maturity, he may at any 
time after January 2, 1918, upon giv- 
ing 10 days’ written notice to any money- 
order post office, receive for each stamp 
affixed to his certificate the amount paid 
therefor plus 1 per cent for each calendar 
month after the month of purchase of 
each stamp. A registered certificate may 
be redeemed, however, only at the post 
office where registerd. 

The main reason for the purchase of 
War-Savings Stamps is because your 
country is at war. Your country needs 
every penny which every man, woman 
and child can save and lend, in order to 
feed, clothe, arm and equip the soldiers 
and sailors of America and to win this 
righteous war in defense of American 
honor and the cause 
throughout the world. 

A country worth fighting for is a 
country worth saving for. 
of a Thrift Stamp or a War-Saving 
Stamp is an investment in patriotism. 


Every teacher and every pupil in the 


of democracy 


The purchase 
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schools of California should at once be- 
gin to save in a systematic way and 
invest from month to month during 
1918 in War-Savings Stamps. It takes 
but 25 cents to make a beginning and 
with the purchase of the first Thrift 
Stamp each pupil will feel he has begun 
to do his “bit.” 

The following suggestions are offered 
to Superintendents, and 
teachers: 

1. Let each County, City and School 
organize a War-Savings Campaign in a 
definite, systematic way. 

2. Get in touch with the manager of 
the War-Savings Plan in your city or 
county and find out just how you may 
best co-operate in his plans. 

3. Secure a copy of “United States 
Government War-Savings; Stamps; what 
they are and why you should buy them.” 
After a conference with the manager of 
the campaign in your city or county, 
base your work on the information given 
in this booklet. 

4. Give a lesson or a series of lessons 
in your school on the War-Savings Plan. 
Encourage every pupil to become a War 
Saver. 

5. Have talks on the War-Savings 
Plan given in your school by leading cit- 
izens. 

6. Let each Superintendent, Prin- 
cipal or Teacher secure an agency for 
the year and encourage the pupils to 
invest their pennies in Thrift Stamps and 
War-Savings Stamps. This will be a 
real patriotic service to the nation. 

7. Lead your pupils to feel that own- 
ing a War-Savings Certificate with at 
least one War-Savings Stamp by Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, is not only a patriotic duty 
but a badge of honor. 


When our fathers and sons and broth- 
ers were called by our Country to take 
up arms in her defense, you did not hear 
an individual soldier refuse to serve 
because his service alone would not win 
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the war. Each man was ready to do 
his part. The great army thus formed 
is going forward to face the fire of battle 
and to risk everything for the safety and 
security of our homes and our families, 
and for the very existence of our Coun- 
try. These are the men for whom you 
are asked to save and lend your dollars. 
Let the schools of California do their 
full share in backing up the national 
government in its War-Savings Plan. 


Sentiment vs. Salary 

ITH all of the increased demands 

made upon teachers, both finan- 
cially and professionally, we have heard 
very little from them as to demands for 
increased salary. Living expenses are con- 
stantly becoming greater and in compari- 
son to their income teachers are leading 
the way in the purchase of Liberty Bonds, 
contributions to Red Cross and helping 
with the War-Savings Stamp campaign. 
It is unfortunate, therefore, that here 
and there a man or woman appears with 
the suggestion that at this time the 
salaries of the teachers should be re- 
duced. The following editorial recently 
appeared in the Bakersfield ‘“Califor- 
nian,” and was later given prominent 
place on the editorial page of the San 
Luis Obispo “Daily Telegraph”: 

In ye olden time when partisanship 
counted for more than it does today, 
one political party had a copyright on 
the claim that its policies resulted in 
higher wages in the country. Later the 
unions fairly well established the fact 
that organization is the biggest factor 
in bringing about better wages and main- 
taining them. 

If emphasis were needed to enforce 
the conclusion today, it is found in the 
fact that about the only unorganized 
body of wage earners in the country, the 
school teachers, have not had their com- 
pensation increased in keeping with the 
increase where labor is organized. 

This is not in advocacy of an organi- 
zation of teachers. Possibly that is 
neither desirable nor practical although it 
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is an open question. But the fact re- 
mains that the advance in wages of the 
carpenter, the painter, the iron worker, 
the printer and other skilled laborers 
has been increased, in twenty years, 
about 50 per cent, while the teachers’ 
pay has increased about 16 per cent 
in the same period. 

Yet the time and cost of preparation 
for teaching are greater than in any of 
the crafts, and maintenance cost is pos- 
sibly higher for the teacher than in most 
occupations. 

That skilled labor has need of every 
dollar represented by the 50 per cent 
increase, the higher cost of living con- 
sidered, is conceded, and the wonder is 
then, how the school mistress with her 
standard of living manages to exist 
through the year on the compensation 
she receives. 

There is some hope for the teacher 
when the daily press recognizes the 
situation. Such publicity will be of 
greater value than the following on “The 
Teacher,” by Dr. Frank Crane, which 
appeared in a recent issue of the San 
Francisco “Call”: 


Teaching is the most honorable occu- 
pation in which any one can engage. It 
is the most self-respecting business on 
earth. In it one knows he is earning 
his salt, if he is faithfully fulfilling his 
duties; he is justifying his existence 
among men, he is doing his bit for the 
state, and he is serving the Lord. 

No profession offers such constant in- 
ducements to be honest, truthful, hu- 
mane, and intelligent. The teacher has 
the most admirable of all opportunities 
for the development of high character. 

The teacher’s influence I reckon to be 
the most far-reaching of all. No reform 
is of much value that is not begun with 
children. It is more honorable to teach 
school than to make money, or to hold 
high office, or to lead an army. “The 
durable satisfactions of life,” says a 
recent article, “come faster, in greater 
variety, and stay longer for the live and 
growing teacher than for any other 
human being except the teaching person 
called by some other name.” The teacher 
has the greatest opening for intellectual 
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advancement, for we learn more by 
teaching than we do by studying. 

The money reward of teaching is not 
large, but the wise person will prefer 
to teach at half the salary he could get 
in any other calling. Teaching is hard 
work. But it is the kind of work that 
strengthens and constantly refreshes life, 
and not exhausts life, when pursued in 
the right spirit. 

The time has passed for mere senti- 
ment. Teaching is a profession. The 
proper conduct of a school system is a 
business and a big business. It is com- 
ing to be understood on both sides of 
the Atlantic that teaching is just now 
the chiefest business in the whole world. 
We need more money for the schools. 
We need to spend the money to better 
advantage than heretofore. We need 
better trained teachers. We need better 
paid teachers. The result will be a 
superior product. It is only a half truth 
to say that when teachers are better pre- 
pared their salaries will be increased. 
When we reach the common-sense point 
of paying proper salaries and not till 
then will be draw into the profession 
many who now enter other fields of en- 
deavor. Dr. Crane states the ideal sit- 
uation when he says, “The money re- 
ward of teaching is not large, but the 
wise person will prefer to teach at half 
the salary he could get in any other 
calling.” Many a person would be glad 
to teach but he cannot afford to teach on 
half salary. It is gratifying, however, 
to note the high opinion in which the 
teacher is held by Dr. Crane. 


January Issue Delayed 


UR January number was exceed- 

ingly late in reaching readers in 
the Southern Section. This was owing 
to the large amount of clerical work 
necessary in the office of the Secretary 
of the Southern Section before the list 
could be forwarded to this office. The 
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post office requires that the list be ar- 
ranged separately for each county and 
city, and in Los Angeles City the list 
must be submitted to the postmaster 
for routing. Considerable time and 
great care is necessary when the large 
membership list from the South reaches 
this office in order that 
be listed alphabetically 
cities and districts, and checked against 
last year’s list. A new metal’ plate for 
use in mailing machine must be made 
for each new member or in a case of an 
old member whose address has changed. 
That teachers in cities particularly 
change their addresses frequently is seen 
by the fact that there are some times 
500 changes of address per month noted 
in the office of the Executive Secretary. 


all names may 
as to counties, 


English for Citizenship 


ANY things are being revealed to 

the school authorities by the new 
war conditions. We were all conscious 
of the fact that we had not only in our 
cities but also among our rural com- 
munities, a large element of non-English 
speaking citizens. Not until the war 
conditions came upon us, did we so 
clearly realize, as we do now, that it is 
essential to the welfare of this nation 
that all of its citizens read and speak 
the language of the nation in order that 
they may clearly think the thoughts of 
the nation. It will not be a difficult 
task to bring about a universal reading 
and speaking knowledge of English. Our 
evening schools throughout the country 
are swamped by applications from the 
non-English speaking peoples for ad- 
mission therein. 

Why should not the compulsory edu- 
cational law be made applicable to the 
non-English speaking citizens tinder 50 
years who are not incapacitated, so that 
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such persons must attend schools for a 
certain number of hours per week until 
they are able to secure certificates that 
they are able to read and speak our lan- 
guage? Why not make a legal pro- 
vision compelling all school districts to 
support afternoon and evening classes 
for the Americanization of our new com- 
ers or for any foreigners who have not 
as yet been assimilated into American 
life and thought. It is important that 
those interested in education should de- 
vote their careful consideration to the 
plans that are necessary to guarantee the 
Americanization of all peoples who live 
in our midst. 


E. Morris Cox. 


State Teachers’ College 


E HAVE devoted considerable 

space in this issue to the Inaug- 
uration of President Moore of the Los 
Angeles Normal School. In a previous 
issue we spoke editorially of the great 
work Dr. Millspaugh had accomplished 
and of the peculiar fitness of Dr. Moore 
for the task of developing a great Teach- 
ers’ College. We have frequently during 
the past five years advocated the making 
of this, one of the finest normal schools 
in the world, into an institution of pro- 
fessional character where foundations for 
teacher training could be laid broad and 
deep. 

Of course elementary education is par- 
amount. Of course there should be four 
years’ training for certification, following 
the four years of high school. Of course 
it is proper to grant the Baccalaureate 
degree on the successful completion of 
the course and actual demonstration in 
the field of ability to teach. The State 
has need of such a Teachers’ College as 
planned for Los Angeles. 





Shall Our Schools Teach Patriotism? 


LEWIS B. AVERY 
Assistant Superintendent Schools, Oakland. 


p \TRIOTISM is just loyalty carried 
to the nth power. Many people are 
too poor in practical mathematics to do 
the carrying, and these times make it evi- 


dent that who have not 


there are those 
anything in the way of loyalty to carry. 
Loyalty, like charity, begins at home, 
but as Mark 
ing charity, so loyalty remains too often 
wholly domesticated, but it is intended 
Pa- 
the 
involves con- 


Twain observed concern- 


for the widest possible application. 
the devotion of all to 
fellow men. It 


triotism is 
service of 
stancy. The word patriotism sometimes 
has an empty sound but that is mainly 


in times of peace. In national affairs 


as in individual affairs it is times of 


stress that bring the greater virtues to 
the 


surface. Today the little loyalties 
to sect, to clique and clan, to separate 
organization, to church, to home, all are 
welded into one, and today for the first 
time in history there is rising in Amer- 
ica a conscious unification of all loyal- 
ties into patriotism. that 

cloud that 


fires and earthquakes may have a far 


They say 


ever) has a silver lining, 


reaching beneficial effect though im- 


mediately disastrous, and if there be 


iny redeeming features for America in 


world 


this 


conflagration one of them 


should be the effulgence of patriotism. 


lf any resist this furnace of our com- 


mon affliction, if fail to respond to 
to thrill 
ur common woe, or fail to be inspired 


“Co 


any 
ur common cause, or fail with 


With our common purpose, mark 


im well.” 
stand here and easi 
the 


Teachers I might 


prove to you futility of our 


outse of study to eftect 


ven to affect patriotism so little and 


oO lightly is it connected with real life 


patriotism, or 


and real service, but after I had done 
this you would point me to these ranks 
upon ranks that are marching forth to 

death. and 
will not that it is 


through the course of study—but let us 


glory and to Somewhere 


somehow—] allow 


say in spite of the course of study— 


you have been inculcating the many 


loyalties that the stress of public need 
the 
backbone of the army and navy, and all 
the the 
real strength that is to make possible 


is today welding into patriotism 


newer branches of service—the 


the saving of our homes and our cities, 
yes, and the saving of free government 
among men. 


The 


tween 


effectiveness be- 
United States to- 
day comes back to the school. 
the the 


difference in 
Russia and the 
Behind 
and 
vou, teachers, are managing the labora- 


nation are national ideals 
tories in which ideals are constructed. 
Now ideals are not things you read 
about, but things you live by, and that, 
fellow teachers, is why we “socialize and 
motivate’—why we are trying to tie 
up our schools and our school work with 
the real things of life. School is not a 
preparation for life but is life itself, and 
the most important part of it, since it 


involves not only the issues of growth 


but of direction. I have spoken of ideals 
as though they were constructed. They 


are not constructed. In so far as they 
arrive at all it is by a process of growth; 

The 
build 


The new education regards 
and 


it is for the inner life of the pupil. 
old 
ing process. 

vital 


teacher is no 


education regarded life as a 


life as 


The 


architect or a 


from within. 


more an 


builder, but one who directs and _ in- 


spires, understanding that the processes 
within. 


of life are from We cannot de- 
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pend upon outward forms and rules. 
The teacher must lead, and uniformity 
must give place to unity—not likeness 
but co-#peration of the unlike. 


% 


Loyalties are developed in service to 





ideals. You, teacher, are the one com- 
missioned officer of the City of Oak- 
land, of the State of California, of the 
government of the United States, and 
of the government of God, to see that 
service to true ideals actually develops 
into worthy loyalties and these into pa- 
triotism, and your commission from God 
doesn’t come by way of the Mayor or 
Governor either. I am 
pleading for a democratic patriotism, the 


It comes direct. 


kind that begins with the individual; it 
is the atipodes of blind obedience to 
authority. It means the building of 
rules of action that shall co-operate with 
intelligence, not act in spite of intelli- 


gence. Schools must be democratic. 
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President Wilson tells us truly that 
were the war to end today the ideals 
of savagery would be eminently tri- 
umphant. Forty-two millions of human 
beings are today in the direct slavery. 
Our enemy’s rule has been solidified 
over one hundred seventy millions of 
people extending from the Atlantic to 
the fertile fields of Mesopotamia. To- 
day the German nation reaches forth 
to crown itself actual ruler of the world, 
and what is to be done with morality 
and ethics and character and every vir- 
tue and every grace awaits the answer 
of the American nation to the challenge 
that has come to it, and if we meet it 
as we ought and as we must and as we 
shall meet it, time will show that the 
most lofty patriotism the world has 
known has been the product of the 
American’ school and the American 
teacher. 










President of 


O TEACHERS, with your thoughts 
T on concrete problems of subject 
and method, it may seem a waste of 
time to turn your minds to the literature 
of the war, and yet what other way can 
you have well-founded opinions, you 
who belong to a people still believing 
in. a Monroe Doctrine applied to the 
mind, who rarely learn a foreign lan- 
euage well enough to speak it, who in- 
dulge little in the reading of foreign 
writers, who scorn somewhat foreign 
thinking and yet find yourselves today 
citizens within a country acknowledged 
as a world power, which may have be- 
fore many months, the casting vote in 
settling the disputes of nations. In 
what other way may teachers fulfill their 
moral obligations to be intelligent in this 


momentous period of the world’s his- 





The Literature of the War 
AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT 


Mills College. 


tory, save by a discriminating use of the 
publications which record the events of 
the hour, the beliefs and aims and en- 
deavors of the participants in the world- 
war? 

| know what excellent Journalists 
\merica has sent to the front——Arthur 
Rhul, Will Irwin, Frederick Palmer, Jul- 
ian Street and Samuel Blythe, and that 
we have miles of readable description 
beyond which in obtaining Trans-At- 
lantic opinion, many American readers 
never go; but certainly as teachers, you 
have no right to content yourselves 
with American opinion on European 
matters, even if it be written on the 
shores of the Aisne and the Marne, in 
the squares of Petrograd, and under the 
falling walls of the Cathedral of Rheims. 


You should, through the minds of those 
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who belong to the nations in the con- 
flict, obtain a point of view, which alone 
can make an American an _ intelligent 
ally or an intelligent enemy. 

Literature will always reflect life; con- 
not be uni- 
versal in its appeal, but it is our best 


temporary literature may 


knowledge of arriving at fact. One who 
last 
conflicts 


statistics, recorded 


the 


January 


three historic which 
had drawn most comment from the pens 
of writers, were the English Civil Wars 
of the the Na- 


poleonic wars of 100 years ago, and the 


Seventeenth Century, 


colossal war of today. 
30,000 


It has been esti- 
the 
Civil 
century 
Napoleon 


Far more amazing 


mated that volumes record 
the English 
the 19th 


written of 


and actions of 
Wars; that 


5( ) OOO books 


men 
within 
were 
and his campaigns. 
is the fact that in two and a half years, 
months before America went into the 
war, some 25,000 books and pamphles 
forth the 


the world regarding the 


have poured from printing 


press of con- 


Hict, whose end no 


one yet sees. 
edition 
100 vol- 


umes, today some books are printed in 


Where in earlier times, an 


might include no more than 


hunderds of order of 


voluminous output, Germany comes first, 


thousands. In 
great Britain second, and France third. 
Publications cover every variety of sub- 
ject. We may loosely class them as 


Military, Legal, Historic, Philos yphic 
and works purely literary. 

The military and legal books are for 
specialists, dealing as they do, on the 
one hand with the transformed methods 
of welfare, and on the other, with the 
problems of international relations. 

\s teachers, we are interested more 
historic beginnings, in the reasonable- 
the 


effort; these things we find developed 


ness of beliefs, and in outcome of 
ore to our understanding in the other 


‘roup of publications. 
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For the Germanic point of view, there 
Von 

the state of 
the nations existing before the outbreak 


is recommended, Count Bulow’s 


“Imperial Germany”. For 
of the war, Seymour’s “Diplomatic Back- 
ground of the War”. For the 
1914, Denis’ “La 

The Italian point of view is obtained in 
“Who the 


Perhaps the best volume writ- 


French 
situation in Guerre’. 
Ferrero’s 
War.” 


ten from the point of view of an Amer- 


wanted European 


ican, doubly interesting because of its 
source and the optimism of its belief in 
\merican Ideals is Felix Adler’s, “World 
Crisis and Its Meaning.” 

Full the 


timeliness of essay, novel and poem, in 


credit should be given to 


reflecting the spirit of each of the war- 


ring nations. The duty of the teacher, 


however, in coming to some understand 


ing of the profound significance of the 


war, and its deeply rooted causes, in 
the ideals of government, of philosophy 
and of religion, that are controlling the 
actions of humanity today, can hardly 


be overestimated. 


War Literature Suggested. 
Adler, “World 


Felix Crisis” (Apple 
ton, 1915); J. M. Beck, “Evidence in 
the Case” (Putman, 1915); J. W. Bur- 
“Reconciliation of Government 
and Liberty” (Scribner, 1915); A. Chris- 
tensen, “Politics and Crowd Morality” 
(Dutton, 1915); W. H. Dawson, “Evo- 
lution of Modern Germany” (Scribner, 
1915); E. Denis, “La (Dele- 
grave, 1915); John Dewey, “German 
Philosophy” (Holt, 1915); J. W. Head- 
lam, “Twelve (Erwin, 1915); 
R. B. Perry, “Reconciliation of Liberty 
and Discipline” (Scribner, 1916); Paul 
Sabatier, “Letters d’un Francais a un 
Italien”; Romain Rolland, “Au Dessus 
Malee” (Geneva, 1916); B. R. 
Schmitt, “England and Germany” (1740- 
1914) (Phinceton, 1916); C. 
Diplomatic Background of the War (Yale 
Press, 1916). 


2ess, 


Guerre”’ 


ce 


Days” 


de la 


Seymour, 





Getting Into the Game 


A. E. WINSHIP 
Editor, Journal of Education. 


people must prove their 


Ss" l[OOL 
efficiency by getting into the game. 


There are four phases of efficiency in 
playing and game:—Play the game you 
know. Play 
the game at the right time to play that 
game. Be a good loser. 

The the 


to be emphasized now is that of playing 


Know the game you play. 


feature of educational game 
the game that should be played at this 


time. From no desire to dodge pa- 
triotic responsibility the game now em- 
phasized is that of the latest educational 
progressiveness. 

There is no occasion to refer to any 
the 
the 


which is to carry 


educational activities upon which 


schools are entering, but rather 
catching of the vision 
the the 


top of every demand that is to be made 


education of future over the 


upon the schools. 

There must be no the 
future by even sacred traditions of the 
W hat 
ereater concern that what has been. No 
curricula of 


fettering of 


past. is to be is of infinitely 


yesterday has any claim 


upon 


tomorrow. No subject need to be 
considered today because it was rever- 
enced yesterday. No custom of time 
of year for school sessions, nor for length 
of school day has any prestige for 1918. 
World War 
adaptation to progress would be 


ended. A 


as a petrified tree. It 


Entirely aside from the 
this 
binding. Progress is never 
crystal is as dead 
is more brilliant but it has no more life. 
Education to-morrow will be biological 
We 
finitely more concerned with the mental 
alertness and moral rectitude of a child 
than with what his grandfathter thought 
about the first chapter of Genesis. 


The 


and 


not geological. shall be in- 


greatest good, of the greatest 


number, for the longest time is to be 
the educational slogan of the future. 
The keenest educator for to-morrow is 
he who concerns himself with what the 
child learns and his efficiency in making 
the 
rather than 


best use of what he has learned 


he learned it 
or who taught him how to learn it. 


with where 

Books will be used only as aids to 
the learning of things most worth know- 
ing. Grammar, for instance, is not to 
be worshipped because of its logic, its 
sacredness, nor its scholastic classical- 
ness but only as it makes the voice and 
The value 


of language like that of the cannon de- 


pen more effective-in action. 


pends upon how far it will carry and 
how effective it will be when it reaches 
its destination. 

Life is to be infinitely more complex 
than it 


the scholastic frittering of yesterday will 


to-morrow was yesterday and 
be as much out of place to-morrow as 
would be the wooden musket for boy 
training in charging a German trench. 
To whine about too great variety of 
subjects, too many new things in school, 
too activity, too 
little drill in thoroughness, is like the 


much _ out-of-school 


fussiness of the farmer because science 
requires him to feed and milk cows the 
same time every day, to feed pigs bal- 
anced rations; to adapt his planting to 
agricultural wisdom rather than super- 
stitiously to a phase of the moon. 

rather 
than a tradition; adaptation rather than 


predestination; inspiration 


Education is to be a science 


rather than 
irritation ; the 
faith 


developing 
the sedition 
crest of 


courage of 
rather than 
the the incoming 
wave rather than disappearing with the 


of fear; 
riding on 


undertow. 





The N. E. A. and the Superintendents’ Meeting 


MRS. SUSAN M. DORSEY 
State Director, N. E. A. 


readers of Sierra News 


x THE 
already 
meeting of the Superintendents’ Conven- 
tion will be held this year at Atlantic 
City, March 2. It 
promises to be one of the greatest meet- 


know the great mid-year 


February 25 to 


ings of educators ever held in this or 
any other country. Under the stress of 
the mighty world conflict education has 
suddenly assumed colossal importance. 
The excellent organization of the public 
schools as an instrument ready on the 
moment for effective service to the 
country has made a profound impres- 
sion on the nation at large. Thought- 
ful minds realize that to the young men 
and women who are now being trained 
look 
for rehabilitation after the war and for 


such 


in our schools civilization 


must 


culture in the future as will pre- 
recurrence of a like madness. 


Although the 


vent 


the 
understood by the 
at large better than 
are still 


importance of 
teacher’s work is 
ever before 
thousands of teachers 
who show scant appreciation for their 
profession. | 
Noo BR. AR article en- 
titled “A Worthy Campaign,” and that 


quote from the last 


Bulletin, from an 


campaign I may add is for increasing 


the active memberships in the N. E. A. 

Slackers and tax-dodgers propose 
that teachers slow up in their am- 
bitions, that they disregard for 
1 while the interests of their pro- 
fession, and that they accept de- 
creases in salary during the contin- 
uation of the war. ‘These enemies 
of our country and our schools are 
gaining occasional victories. They 
ire influencing now and then a 
board of education to carry out 
their wishes. 

This is one of the reasons why 
we are pushing the campaign for 


new active members of the N. E. A 
at this time. It is one of the rea- 
sons why this statement is sent to 
teachers throughout the country. 
The larger our membership the 
stronger will the N. E. A. be in 
fighting the battles of the teaching 
profession. Individuals can do 
much, but the big things of this age 
are accomplished by means of com- 
bined effort. Teachers are awaken- 
ing to the present situation. They 
are responding as never before in 
this country to the need of organ- 
ized effort. The meetings of state 
and local associations are larger this 
year than during any previous year. 
Hundreds of teachers are enrolling 
every month as members of this 
association. 

It is almost a national dis- 
grace not to have in our country a 
Department of Education on a par 
with the Department of the Inter- 
ior, the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Labor. We 
can have this department when we 
show a strong and determined or- 
ganization and not until then. The 
position and interests of the teach- 
ing | will be recognized 
and respected when a_ sufficient 
showing of organized force is made 
and not until then. The football 
star used to win the games, but as 
football became more highly devel- 
oped the star lost his indentity and 
the individual play gave way to 
combined effort. The time has 
passed when teachers are justified 
in leaving the protection of their in- 
terests in the hands of a few big 
men who are supposed to have in- 
fluence. By forming strong county, 
city, state and national associations 
and by doing team work, teachers 
will meet with football success and 
not until then will results be satis- 


factory. 


pre fess nm 


As the California Na- 
tional Organization I want to make an 


Director of the 
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earnest appeal to the teachers of our 
state to take at this time particular and 
intelligent interest in the problems of 
their own profession. These problems 
promise to be sufficiently acute in the 
immediate future to force attention. 

Imagine a great free country in which 
education is thought to be worthy only 
of a subordinate Bureau in one depart- 
ment. When teachers themselves exalt 
their profession in their own thought 
and ideals, then and then only will edu- 
cation be deemed of sufficient importance 
to rank with agriculture, labor and 
statecraft. Now is the time to strike 
for a Secretary of the Department of Ed- 
ucation. To have a voice that counts 
in all of these matters every teacher who 
can possibly do so, should become an 
active member of the N. E. A. Only 
so can we be ready with voice and vote 
when opportunity presents itself. An 
active membership in the N. E. A. costs 
$4.00 the first year and $2.00 for each 
succeeding year. 

This is the opportune time to urge for 
better organization for more complete and 
far reaching influence. 


C. T. A.---Southern Section 


(Note: Through error the following 
was omitted from the report of the C. T. 
A., Southern Section, page 24, of our 
January issue. The name of Miss Edna 
Lowd of Los Angeles should be added to 
the list of Southern Section Council mem- 
bers.—Ed. ) 

Several amendments were proposed to the 
by-laws of the Section, as well as to the 
by-laws of the Federal Council. These were 
printed upon the official ballot, together with 
the names of the officers and Council mem- 
bers as proposed by the Nominating Com- 
mittee. After some clarifying discussion these 
proposed amendments were all put over for 
the period of one year. 

On the last day of the session a *supple- 
mental bulletin was issued as was the case 








last year, thus giving information not in- 
cluded in the official program. The itinerary 
of speakers as arranged in the official pro- 


gram was of decided advantage to the mem- 
bers. The Local Committee arranged that 
there should be placed at the disposal of each 
speaker a personal guide. The speaker was 
met at the train, taken to the hotel and to 
each of his appointments, and as a result 
practically everyone was on time. 

The Hotel Clark was again the headquar- 
ters of the Association. Every courtesy was 
shown and facilities were placed at the com- 
mand of the Association. In addition to reg- 
istration headquarters, information bureau, 
publicity bureau, a joint agents’ desk for 
railway certificates, there was maintained for 
the first time a headquarters desk for the 
Federal Council and the Sierra Educational 
News. This made possible the answering 
of any inquiry coming either to the officers 
of the Section or to the central body. 

All in all the meeting was a decided suc- 
cess, owing in no small degree to the fact 
that the number of speakers on a program 
was reduced under what is usually the case 
and the topics for discussion were unified. 
Many expressions of approval were heard of 
President Stanley’s plan of publishing in the 
Sierra Educational News in November an 
outline of School Finances, thus preparing the 
members for consideration of this problem at 
the meeting. The plan in force as in Los 
Angeles County, where a teacher was allowed 
the privilege of attending any one of a 
number of meetings, whether in Los Angeles 
City or at Pasadena, Long Beach or else- 
where, received commendation. Dr. Aurelia 
Reinhardt, President of Mills College, voiced 
the opinion of the large mass of teachers 
when she said that never had she attended 
a meeting where the business arrangements 
and organization were as perfect as at Los 
Angeles. ‘ 


The Prize Essay Contest, “Why the United 
States is at War”, and which has been 
mentioned from time to time in this mag- 
azine, is now closed. A number of essays 
were submitted by high school and ele- 
mentary school teachers, and these are now 
being rated by the judges in the contest. 
We hope to be able to announce the awards 
in our next issue. 








The Inauguration of Ernest Carroll Moore 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


N January 5, at the Los Angeles State 
() Normal School, Dr. Ernest Carroll 

Moore was inaugurated as President 
of the Institution, in succession to Dr. Jesse 
F. Millspaugh, who, after a most success- 
ful administration extending over a period 
of years, recently resigned, and is now 
Dean of the school. The inauguration had 
greater significance in that, with the com- 
ing of Dr. Moore, the movement begun 
some years make of the Normal 
School a Teachers’ College, has now taken 
definite shape. There were present on 
invitation representatives of various educa- 
tional organizations. Hon. Geo. I. Coch- 
rane, Vice-President of the Board of Trus- 
tees, in presiding, and following prelimi- 
nary exercises, introduced Dr. James A. 
B. Scherer of Throop College of Tech- 
nology, representing the Board of Trus- 


ago to 


tees, who in a masterful address set forth 
the needs of education today as exemplified 
by the great war. Quoting from Dr. 
Scherer: 

“IT don’t envy the youth of tomorrow. I 
never felt that way before, but when I feel 
tired, and what heart and mind in these ter- 
rible days does not at some time feel tired, 
inexpressibly weary of it all—then I don’t 
envy the youth of tomorrow. Tlieyv have 
grave problems to face. It is a time, I say, 
which calls as no hour has ever called be- 


the 
I look to the schools of the state from which 
+} 


nese 


fore for builders—builders of Republic. 


builders must come and it demands of 


them with a powerful call of duty which no 


hour has ever before commanded, that they 
shall be able to think straight and, therefore, 
to act straight and squarely. We never had 


illustration before of what the power of 
teaching is until Germany has given it to us. 

Dr. Scherer spoke further of the great 
work which the Normal School had ac- 
complished and the plans held by the 
Board of Trustees and the President look- 
ing toward its development into a great 


Teachers’ College. 


“We want,” said Dr. Scherer, “that the 
school should be for the future, which calls 
insistently for builders, still more a place 





that will train true builders of the Republic 


When we called Dr. Moore to come here after 
Dr. Millspaugh 
hope that the scope of this institution might 
be widened, its usefulness extended, its foun- 


that it 


resigned, we did so in the 


dations more solidly established so 


would be of greater service to the state by 
becoming a true school for builders—a genu- 
ine Teachers’ College, and on that aim we are 
resolved.” 

Dean Jesse F. Millspaugh, who received 
a well-merited recognition, in introducing 
the new President, stated that after a thor- 
ough search the trustees had felt that Dr. 
Moore was the one man to carry forward 
the plans for a Teachers’ College, Dr. 
Moore being a man of national reputation, 
of high scholarship, a leader among educa- 
tors and thoroughly conversant with educa- 
tional plans and purposes in California. 

The address of President Moore should 
be read in full to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. Space permits of the inclusion 
here of portions only of this address. He 
said in part: 

We do not agree with 
“The 


Nietzsche when he 


says: education of the masses cannot 

be our aim; but rather the education 
of a few picked men for great and lasting 
work.” The few picked men theory of life 
seems to us to hasten to destruction. That 
may be the ideal of education in a master 
and slave autocracy; it is not and cannot be 
the aim of education in a democratic state 


such as we believe ours to be and are resolved 


to increase and perpetuate. Our ministry is 


therefore to the elementary schools and 


them to the secondary schools, the 
the 


widely accepted notions, we look upon their 


through 


colleges and universities. Contrary to 


welfare even in war time as_ subordinate 
to no other concern of the nation. While 
many treat them with condescension be- 


cause they teach elementary studies, we re- 


gard them as the most important of all 


think of it, all 
Car 


lyle, “is still what the first school began doing, 


just for that reason. “If we 


that a university can do for us,” 


says 


—teach us to read.” 


It- is sometimes said that the university 
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leaders. It 
that it 


exists to train is perhaps more 


exact to say exists to train to yet 


larger leadership the leaders whom the ele- 


mentary and the schools send to 


u; es 


secondary 


leaders are leaders before they ar- 


rive at the University, and but for distin- 


guishing themselves in the elementary schools, 


they would hardly make their way to the 


university at all. Had not the first chapters 


of the romance of learning appealed to them, 


they would have had no interest in the later 


chapters of its story. There is good ground 


for believing that the youth is more often 


y 
b 


made into a scholar by his first teacher 


than by his last one. At any rate he 


seems either to learn how to study in the 


elementary school or almost never learn how 


11 


to study at all. If we but have good elemen- 


other educational bless- 


tary schools all the 


ings will add themselves unto us, but if we 
make the mistake of neglecting them and give 
the sustenance of our attention to the educa- 
shall fail 


Another way of saying 


tion which belongs to later life, we 


to make it enduring. 


this is, that only an intelligent people has 
need for universities. It is a fact 


that it 


singular 


was not until the common school re- 


vival or indeed until the 
had beg build 
War, 


amounted to 


free school system 


itself strong at the end 


of our Civil that the colleges of our 


country much of anything or 


began to be of any very vital service. 


No Intrinsic Virtue 
In Studies 


Considerations such as these force us to 


claim for the elementary schools a larger 
measure of assistance than they have had in 
the past. done though 

What that 


careful defi- 


Their work must be 


other forms of education wait. 


indispensable work is calls for 


nition There is 


We no 


Say prayers t them or 


no magic in studies. 


look up to them or 


perform rites of 


homage and worship in their presence. 


They have no beneficent vitality at all, they 


are not ends but means, nothing but tools 


which the race has wrought out to assist its 
members in the great business of living, 


tools which we must learn to use if we would 


arm ourselves for the struggle of existence. 


An Educational 
Laboratory Needed 
This school feels that it has a duty to help 


the elementary school teachers of Southern 
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California to distinguish worth from unworth 
and to reconstruct their work. 
for that help. 


They ask us 
We have been placed together 
here in this favored corner of earth evidently 
free 
from bondage to a constraining educational 
We 


cate the future, we can make education pro- 


that we might labor together. We are 


tradition. can work together to fabri- 
duce results such as it has not yet produced 
for any of us, we can separate the wheat from 
the chaff in school studies. Instead of teach- 
ing spelling for the sake of spelling we can 
put a committee of the best informed special- 
in all the Cali- 
fornia to 400,000 
1000 


need 


ists in schools of all Southern 


work to select from the 


words in the language, the 


folks 


they write; and 


English 


words more or less which have 


to spell when having thus 


sorted the few words which we all need to 


know how to spell from the many which it 
would be 


foolishness time to 


study, our committee can next hunt through 


and waste of 
the literature which reports the experiments 
which tells us what is 
the best way to go about studying the spell- 


have been made, and 
ing of these words so that every child shall 
have full opportunity to learn to spell them. 
Another 


the schools and from the faculty of the Nor- 


conjoint committee selected from 
mal School can present a similar plan for the 
teaching of reading. Another one can study 
and report on how to acquire the difficult art 
of penmanship. 
that 


terms 


We have been told for years 
should be 
better 


arithmetic reduced to lower 


and results should be gotten 
We all that, but 


no one knows just what lessons in arithmetic 


in its teaching. agree to 
should be taught and what should be omitted 
and just how they should be 
the results that the 
We 


perts work upon that problem and when they 


taught to get 
schools are expected to 


produce. can have a committee of ex- 
bring in their report we can incorporate it 
into our courses of study and with one accord 
go to work upon that better plan. 
of continuing to 10,000 


to each school child who attempts to study 


Instead 


teach facts a year 


geography we can call together a group of 


experts who shall select for us those five 
hundred geographical facts, 


more or less, 


which each school child should learn to work 
that We can 
in a similar fashion find out what are the es- 


with in his use of subject. 


sential lessons which should become organic 
principles in every child who studies the his- 
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tory of 


We 


our common 


our country. can perform the 


same service for study of our 
language, music, art, manual training, 


tary and 


elemen- 
When 


aims 


science, physical training. 


we have worked out our purposes and 
and have shaped our courses and our means, 
we can then intelligently supervise our teach- 
ing and weigh and measure our results. 

To the question, then, what may a Normal 


School do for the 


community in the midst 


of which it is planted? We can reply it can 
be an organizing center for the work of that 
community’s schools. But it that 
if it narrowly; it 
cannot do 


cannot do 
conceives of its function 
that if it 
educational agencies of its neighborhood. It 


stands apart from the 


is created by the state to and 


would fulfill its 


serve serve 


it must if it mission. 


Selecting and 
Supervising Studies 


It must not who 


merely accept students 
apply for its instruction, it must select them. 
It must send its representatives into the high 
schools to urge the importance of the teach- 
er’s calling upon young men and young wo- 
men form 


of service which they shall attempt to render 


who are engaged in choosing the 


to society. It must do its utmost when they 
come to its classes to help them to a vision 
of the life of this 
» fit direct 
worthy 


earth, and 
that life to 
after 


man here on 


guide and 
And, careful 
proving they are guaranteed by us as fit 
entrusted with the 
the young, we should 


them to 


ends. when 


and 


able to be instruction of 


follow them into their 


classrooms with our encouragement and 


that the 


has committed to us by no 


our 


labor which the 


help to see to it 


state means fails 


to be performed. 

Four Year 

Special Courses 
Ours is a school. We 


general 


professional have 
make it a 


but we do 


o desire to culture col- 


want to be permitted to 
the work which has been assigned to us 
horoughly, 


ant to be 


carefully, and well and we do 


able to attract to this school its 
hare of the earnest-minded, capable and am- 
tious young people of this community. This 

ool offers a four-year course to prepare 
that 


another four 


‘hers of music to give instruction in 


ject in high schools, it has 


ar course to prepare teachers of drawing, 


ther four-year course to prepare teachers of 
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domestic science, another four-year course to 
prepare teachers of physical training, another 
for teachers of 
other for 


mechanic and still an- 


teachers of 


arts, 
commercial branches. 
This is as it should be for the time is none 
too long or the instruction too thorough to 
But, 


side by side, with our four-year courses to 


accomplish the results which we seek. 


train teachers to teach single subjects in high 
schools, we have a two-year general profes- 
sional course to train teachers to teach 
all the subjects which are taught in elemen- 
The 


disparity is far too 


schools. cannot be 


The 


we are to 


tary thing simply 


done. great. If 


perform the service which the 
state has commissioned us to render we must 


have more time in which to perform it. 


The Professional 
Degree 

We want the privilege of training teachers 
more thoroughly for the elementary schools 
than We 
want to extend our diploma course from two 
We of this 
And after 
years in 


you now allow us to train them. 


years to three years. school are 


that. 
three 


unanimous in students 
spent 


four years of their high school course in earn- 


our 
have addition to the 
ing that license to teach and have approved 
themselves by two years of teaching in the 
schools, we want to fourth 


open a year of 


professional study to them, and at its 


close 


we want to reward their effort with a pro- 


fessional degree. 
We ask the privilege of building up as good 
a teaching this 


other regions. 


service in dear land as now 


exists in There are twenty- 
four State teachers’ colleges in other parts of 
our country. California has none as yet. 
We have no desire to enter into rivalry with 
its splendid university or with its score of 
We 
harm under- 


takings; we will help them, for the more vig- 


colleges which do their work so well. 


say to them, we will not your 


orously education is fostered in a growing 


country, the more the country grows. 


I began by opposing to the statement of 
Nietzsche, “The education of the masses can- 
not be our aim,” the 


counter statement th: 


the education of the masses is our aim I 
want to close by opposing to his other proph- 
ecy, “The time will come when men will think 
of nothing but education,” the declaration of 
Professor Franklin, “The time has come when 


men must think of nothing but education.” 
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Greetings were extended on behalf of 
the State by Hon. Albert J. Wallace, rep- 
resenting Governor Stephens; on behalf of 
the State Board of Education by E. P. 
Clarke, President; the University of Cali- 
fornia, President Benjamin Ide Wheeler; 
the Endowed Universities and Colleges 
of California and Leland Stanford Junior 
University, Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley ; the 
Normal Schools cf California, Edward L. 
Hardy, President, San Diego State Nor- 
mal; the State’s City School Systems, Dr. 
Albert Shiels, Superintendent An- 
y School; the State Educational 
Associations of California, Wm. L. Steph- 
ens, Superintendent of Schools, Long 
3each, and Vice-President of the Califor- 
nia Council of Education; the State’s 
County School Systems, Mark Keppel, 
Superintendent Angeles County 
Schools ;.the Faculty of the Normal School, 
Miss Josephine E. Seaman, Department of 
English of the Normal School; the Alum- 
ni of the Normal School, Miss May Gear- 
hart, Supervisor of Art, Los Angeles City 
Schools; and on behalf of the Student 
30dy of the Normal School, Miss Evelyn 
Flowers of the Senior Class. 

Pertinent utterances from 
offered : 


Los 


geles City 


los 


the greetings 


Albert Shiels. 


We are not victims of the thought that our 
cities are in any sense superior to rural dis- 
tricts, since education is something that con- 
Still 


centered 


cerns all men and women. because of 


the fact that in cities are great 


fact 
their 


because of the 
thinking 


groups of people and 


of being together, their and 


viewing and their breadth of vision (or the lack 
of it) tends to accumulate and retain a double 


and a triple and a_ thousand-fold motive 


power, so therefore, it is peculiar that in 


cities where so many are gathered together, 
those who teach the children and people of 
those cities should not alone be good teach- 


ers but great teachers. As great teachers, 


they must come from 


that 


great institutions,— 


institutions are for great opportunities 
and that are captained by great men. It is 
look back Normal 


and the splendid leadership it 


because we upon this 


School has, 


we look forward with strong satisfaction to 
7 


the development of a larger institution with 
greater opportunities. 
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Albert J. Wallace. 


The State of California went into the 
Normal School business in the ’60s and built 
at San Jose a normal, and in the ’80s estab- 
lished a normal school here and now has in 
this state eight normal schools. My question 


is, do they pay? there are 
no tabulated statements that cover the ground. 


I could 


invested in 


Unfortunately 


give some figures,—about a million 
state. I could 
tell you that it takes nearly a million to pay 
The 


teachers, 


buildings in this 


the teachers’ salaries and for upkeep. 
state has graduated about 20,000 
2,000 of them in the 1917. I could tell 


you that of the five or six thousand students 


year 


in normal schools today, one-third belong to 
might tell that in 
1884, we graduated in this school in the first 
that 
students and in the year 1917 we graduated 
679. Altogether this forth 
to the schools of the state about 6000 teach- 


this great school. | you 


class received certificates, exactly 22 


school has sent 


ers. These are figures. They mean a little. 
They tell something of the story but they do 
not tell half. 
E. P. Clarke. 
California is a forward-looking 


We 


new 


state. 
are not afraid here in California to try 
things and we do not feel ourselves bound 
by the traditions and precedents of the East. 
experiments in 
glad. Lf. 
Moore, you take up your work here with new 
Cali- 


tech- 


We are not afraid to make 


politics, or education, and I am 
training of teachers in 
trust 


plans for the 


fornia and | that no mere legal 


nicalities will prevent the consummation of 


these plans. 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 

Of course, the university has thus far been 
gifted by the state with the sole control of 
the higher learning and the granting of de- 
thereof. It is that 
thought and the thought that it has worked 
well and saved us any bickering that led me 
that this 
will bring us closer together in working out 
a plan. Therefore, 


grees in recognition 


to hope new movement of yours 


why shouldn’t we, as 
representing the state in that function, come 
into closer union with understand 


you and 


what you are doing. 


Ellwood P. Cubberley. 
On behalf of Stanford University, I want to 
extend a hearty welcome. 


both 


There is a place 


for us and we shall each serve the 
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other well. The endowed institu- 
your co-operation. 
numbers of them in this state. 


extend to Dr. Moore the 


equally 


tions want There are 


I am sure they 
same hearty good 
wishes and the same feeling among us all. 
[ am glad to have been here also this morn- 
ing and to have heard the outline for the 

Moore 
that 


objection He 


teachers’ which Dr. 


With 


body 


college gave. 


such an outline, I don’t see 


any- 


could have any repre- 


this 
I want 


sents what will be the next evolution in 


state in the process of development. 
to assure him of 


co-ope ration and 


Edward L. Hardy. 


you Oo! 


support. 


We assure 


hearted co-operation to lift teachers’ training 


our undoubted, whole 
apprenticeship—to full professionality; com- 
manding that your leadership be toward that 
goal; prophesying that our humanity, through 
shall 


reconciliation of 


the educational process reach nearer 


and nearer to a discipline 


and initiative, the necessity of single leader- 


ship and the free-will—these 


like 


necessity of 


seemingly opposed shall run confluent, 


rivers to our destined seas. 


William L. Stephens. 

No potentiality has been represented greater 
than that embodied in the teaching force of 
the State of California. It is in behalf of 
the 17,000:teachers of the state that I bear 
this morning to President Moore 
and Dean Millspaugh. 


3y the 


greetings 


very nature of the devlopment of 


our country, we find here in California, a 


teaching force peculiarly virile. 
that I ex- 


morning, not 


strong and 
these teachers 
Moore, this 


greeting but a 


It is on behalf of 


tend to President 


only a word of solemn 


prom- 


ise to stand with him and by him in this 


critical period of American education when 
we are testing and examining not only the 
schools of our own country, but of all coun- 
tries to see whether in the last analysis, we 


are actually embodying in the life of our 


ideals for which true 


You 
Moore, that in the days to come which are 


young people, the 


lemocracy stands. can be assured, Dr. 


fraught with the largest possibilities educa- 
that the Cali- 
ornia State Teachers’ Association will support 
ou to the utmost. 

Mark Keppel. 


The teaching body of California, especially 
the teaching body of the elementary schools, 


tianally, membership of the 
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has come directly from the normal schools 
of this and other states. Those who are 
familiar with the life and work of the teach- 
ers in the elementary schools of California, 
know full well that they are a body of men 
and of women the aquals, aye, the superiors, of 
any other similar body upon the face of the 
earth. Realizing that fact, we realize that it 
is in large measure a testimonial to the work 
of the men and women who have been in 


control of the normal schools of the past 


Josephine E. Seaman. 


the need of wider 


We feel 
+} 


ri¢ need of 


opportunity, 


more thorough 


preparation for 


those who are to teach in the schools of Cali- 


fornia and therefore, we are heartily at one 


with President, with our Board of Trus- 


our 


our 


tees, with new Dean in the desire that 


We have 
crystalliz- 
definite 


this shal! become a teachers’ college 
felt this 
ing into the 


desire but it is 


long 


now 
same _ steady, 
President 
We are 


this 


purpose 
and the 
confident, 


which animates Moore 
of Trustees. 
Moore, that 


plished. 


Board Presi- 


dent aim will be accom- 
May Gearhart. 

It is always delightful to participate in the 
things. A day is about 
to dawn and no one questions the place that 
education will this 
We are at last awakened to the tremendous 
dangers and latent possibilities of ignorance 
We believe the regeneration of the world will 
come through education. 


beginning of new 


occupy in development 


Evelyn Flowers. 


Every year this school has 1500 students; 
students go out to 
train 40 or 50 children each. Within a 
time 60,000, perhaps 100,000 children will be 


directed by 


and every year these 


short 
enrolled The 


those who are 


children become the privates in the 


army 
of the new era. The children are the source 
from which all educational principles are de- 
veloped and the end to which all our efforts 
tend. It is for them that our 


them and bv 


exists. 


An ode entitled “The Ultimate Vic- 
tory,” written by Dr. Fred Allison Howe, 
Head of the Department of English of the 
Los Angeles Normal School, was read by 
the author, and its lofty conception and 
splendid diction called forth merited com- 
mendation. 


school 
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Educational institutions 
through delegates 
form included: 
Education and 
\ssociation ; 
Columbia U 
Normal School; 


represented 
upon the plat 
California Council of 
California ‘Teachers’ 

the Pacific; 
niversity; Fresno State 
: Harvard University; 
Humboldt State Normal School; Le- 
land Stanford Junior Unversity; Lords- 
burg College; Nazarene University; Occi- 
Reed 


School ; 


seated 


1.171 . . 
College of 


Pomona College; 
College ; Diego State Normal 
San Francisco State Normal 
Jose State Normal School; State 
School of Manual Arts and Home Econo 
mics; Sierra Educational News; St. Vin- 
cent’s College ; State Normal School, Albion, 
Idaho; State Normal School, Emporia, 
Kansas ; Normal School, Kirksville, 
State Teachers’ College of Colo- 
New York; 
Throop College of Technology; University 
of California; University of Chicago; Uni 
versity of Colorado; University of Michi- 
gan; University of Montana; University 
of Nevada; University of Oregon; Univer 
sity of Redlands; University of Southern 
California; Unive rsity of Wyoming; Whit- 
Yale University. 


dental College; 
San 
School; San 


Normal 


tate 
Missour1; 
College, 


rado: Teachers’ 


tier College ; 

The afternoon program, which took the 
form of an eduactional conference, was a 
fitting close to the remarkable exercises of 


the rorenoon. 


and 


President Moore presided 
introduced the general theme of the 
Education After The War. The 


speakers were William L. Stephens, Super- 


meeting 


intendent of Schools, Long Beach; Silas 


President Occidental College, Los 
Angeles; Joseph L. Lewinsohn, Attorney, 


Los Angeles; Dr. Ellwood P. 


Stanford University. 


Evans, 


Cubberley, 


Geography Conference 


The pertinent suggestion made in the 
Moore, that 


a subject. for its own sake a 


address of Presiden instead 
of teaching 


be put at work to select 


committee should 


material suitable for teaching and that con 


ferences on the various school subjects 


should be held, seemed to find expression 
November 24 at 


Angeles Normal Schodl, at which 


: oan 
conference held on 


Los 


the subject of Geography was under dis- 


in a 


the 
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cussion. A report of this meeting is con- 
tributed by a delegate in attendance. 

A meeting of the California Section of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers was 
held at the Los Angeles State Normal School, 
November 24, 1917. 


SI from three points of view 


The meeting was a great 
forceful- 
addresses, size of audience and 


ness of num- 


enrolled as members of 


600 


ber of teachers who 


the Council. Between and 700 persons 
were present and upward of 60 new member- 
ships taken. This gives The California branch, 
exclusive of the bay region, some 80 members 
Chamberlain, head of the 
Nor- 
Executive 
Council, had 
re-elected 


Myrta L. 


Professor James F. 
Department of Geography in the State 
School member of the 
National 
meeting 
Director of the 
McLellan of the 
Secretary and 

The 


President of the 


mal and 
Committee of the 
charge of the and was 


Miss 
school 


division. 
normal was made 
Treasurer. 
Moore, 
Normal 
Albert Shiels, Superintendent 
of the Los Angeles City Schools. Dr. Moore’s 
“The Place of Geography in 
Dr. Shiels talked on “The 
ing of Geography in the Elementary School. 
Word Knowledge 
Essential 

Dr. Moore feel that to 


live broadly and efficiently it is necessary to 


Ernest C. 


Angeles 


speakers were Dr. 
Los State 
School, and Dr. 
subject was, 


Education.” leach 


” 


made his audience 


know the geography of the world. Geography 
must mean something more than the fulfilling 
little 


hitches up the 


of our unrelated needs. Geography 


whole world with general 


living conditions: It is fatal to lose the in- 


facts, the 


conditions. 


terrelation of great significance 


important Our knowledge of 


geography must be comprehensive, not merely 


consist of that of one valley, one city, one 


state, or one country. The integrity of any 


knowl- 


possessed by its 


one political unit depends upon the 


world conditions 


We 


determine 


; > 
eage ol! 


inhabitants must know geography in 
United 
must do today, and what it must do tomorrow. 
The 

know 


cause they do not know their neighbors 


order to what the States 


Mexicans and the Bolsheviki do not 


what to do with their countries be- 


Geography and 
Patriotism 
Dr. Shiels’ 


out. He 


talk 


insisted 


was 
that 


constructive through- 


unless geography is 
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taught from the view-point of the home of 
man a working knowledge of the subject can- 
Casual 


shown, yet 


not be given the children. relations 


of conditions should be judg- 


ment must be used as to how far it should 


carried. For instance, what is good in the 


eighth grade 


ehth er might be foolishness in the third. 


sut everywhere there should be enough open- 
up of a topic to make the child in the 
beyond it As @ 


ls emphasized the 


think final point D1 


opportunity and the 


ligation of the geography teacher to teach 


urdy patriotism, and at the same time give 


h an understanding of the peoples of the 


arth that there will 


ypreciation 


and inter- 


ong all nations of 


le pe nde TIC Ee 


[here was an interesting 


1 
best books on 


Chamberlain called 
damental changes th: 
place in the 
well as in some of 
ory and agriculture, < 
-h ] Laas 
changes 
qualifications of the geography 
Emphasis was placed upon the 
appointing 
the large 


eachers might 


supervisors of geog- 
the United 
kind 


gviven 


cities ot 
same 
his important subject as is 

isic al ng, where ipervision 


ntrained teac 


COMING SECTION MEETINGS 


ot he 1 Section ( l \. 
March Ld to 30 


meeting 


be held in Oakland 


program will be published in Our March 


President Avery and his associates 


. . ‘a 
mn making a meeting eminently 


the spirit 
talent 


and in keeping with 


pome 


of the best from 
California will be 


hold 


same 


as well ; from 
d Various 


either 


counties insti 


1 
o week 


. ' 
jointly or during the 


to take advantage of speakers. These 


Alameda, Marin, Stanislaus, Sonoma 


Napa. San Francisco City and County 


holding insti 


cooperate, 
in April 


indicating the spirit f the teaching 


and the desire to mal possible a 


effective organization than we have 
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had in the 
of Alameda 


Superintendent Du 


reports 125 


past, 
teachers out of a 
possible 135 as at the 


Phelps 


members, and this 


increased fee of $2.00. Superintendent 


of San Rafael reports 32 out of 34. 


Section 


t 


hold its annual 
1) 1-2? Vari 


county institute 


will 
March 
participate, 


The Central 


ting at Fresno 
will 


] 
aates 


provided for on the 


\ssociation President 


meeting 


] Executive Con 


Joyce and the 
a record-breaking 


‘ampaign is now 


rganization 
\. was 


January 


and Monterey counties and w 


San Luis Obispo. A constitution was ado 
which is in accordance with the 


Association 


elected to | 


and 


temporary 


meeting which it is expecte: 


bout the first of April 


otmmecers are: 


President 
\ 


Brownell, 
M. Osenbaugh, 


Gilroy, 


San Jose, Vice-Pr 


Bond, Santa Cruz, Secretary 


Graves, Monterey, Treasurer 
[In addition four representatives were 
one from each county, to act with the 
committee 
meeting 
Dornberger 
and L 
is already a 


paid-up membership, in many schools 100 


per cent, and a strong 


campaign is on foot 


to secure every teacher’s name in the 


counties, make the new section 
cess fr 
(At the 


is reache 
in April 

Fifty-two years is considerable of a recor 
Miss 
York, has 


service in 


for teaching experience. 
of Yonkers, New 


after 52 years of 


Margaret Bate 
recently resigned 
one schoolhouse 


She is characterized | member of the 


1arkable wo 


expressed that 


ya 


Board of Education as “a re 


man The belief is she has 


the longest teaching record in the State 


New York 
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A Solution of a Knotty Problem 
MISS MURIEL I. LAUDER 


Deputy County Superintendent of Schools, Imperial County, California. 


The accompanying views of the Teacher’s mud sills. A team of horses can easily move it 
Cottage of the Meloland School District of Im- to the yard of any residence in the vicinity of 
perial County give an idea that may be worth- the school at any time. This one is now located on 
while in communities where it is not desirable the University of California Experiment Station 
for the teacher to live alone on the school site, grounds. Another year the teacher may desire 
and yet in a community where there is no place some other location. It will be easy to place her 
for the teacher to live without very seriously home in the selected spot. 
inconveniencing some home. Imperial County has fifty school districts. 

The small building is placed on good, heavy Five of these are located in and about the 

larger towns and eight are 

eRe es a ee in small towns or villages. 
Thus there are thirty-seven 
in the open country. Eleven 

Closet and Shelves schools out of this thirty- 

seven have teacher’s homes, 
either in the school house 
itself or in a cottage built 
for the teacher. These range 
from a desirable five-room 
cottage to a simple, neat 
and inexpensive cottage 
like the one shown in the 
2 views. 
Sitting Ro on : County Superintendent of 
‘ } '  $echools A. P. Shibley, says 
that the hardest working, 
most contented, happiest 





teachers are the ones that 
are so provided for, and the 
taxpayers are receiving 
big returns on their in- 
vestment even if from no 
other source than that of 
the better energies given 
the district by the teacher. 
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Council of Education 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Referendum of Tax Measure. 
Mark Keppel, Chairman. 
HAIRMAN KEPPEL made a report 
in full which was in amplification of 
his article in the November 


the SIERRA F 


issue of 
ATIONAL NEws, page 439. 
work of refer- 

donations by 


teachers of $1.00 each by those receiving a 


rT . 1 1 1 

[This report showed that the 
° - 1 

ending was financed through 


$1200 or less; $2.00 by 
$1200 and 


by those receiving more 


yearly 


1ore than less 


1 


1 by Attorney-General 
referendum could not apply 

to A. B. 3 reduced 

tain quarte 

natures. Vhen the 

however, 


somewhat in cer- 
the activity in securing sig 
itl filed, 
coun- 
More 
filed with 
registrars of voters, 
signatures were not 
advice of the Attorney 
State Jordan re- 

fused to certifi referendum. On the 
27th day of August the Supreme Court 
rendered decision favorable to the refer 
brought A. B. 1013 under 
be passed upon by the 


were 
62,017 from 37 


than 


were 
or 15,68] needed. 


QP? OOD 


ties, more 
than 
County 
and probably 
filed. Acting on 


General, Secretary of 


signatures were 


Clerks and 


S$ OOD 


. ; 
tity tne 


endum, which 
suspension and to 
people al } 


peo] le next general election, prob- 
ably in November, 1918. 

It was later decided 
meeting that further proceedings regarding 


should be undertaken by 
Association 


through mass 
the referendum 


the California Teachers’ and 


that, should this organization care to 


submit an initiative measure, the funds in 
something 
the 
There was received by the 
Treasurer of the Committee $3489.08, the 
being $2840.87. 


> 


(Committee, 


possession oOo! tne 


over $600, should be turned over to 


Association. 
expenditures The two ini 
tiative measures suggested were, one to in- 
crease the county school fund to $20 per 
unit, the other to increase the state school 
fund to $20 per unit, or to make such in- 
crease as might seem desirable. 


The report pointed out: 


First: Tax limitation is needed. 


The budget features of A. B 
are excellent 


Second: 1013 
ought to be 


bill. 


provisions, and 


incorporated in limitation 
Third: The abolition of all 
a mistake. School 


be maintained, and 


any tax 
minimums is 
should 


minimums at least 


should be adhered to 


The report went on to say that school 
income should be made as automatic as 
possible and that schools have been main 
tained sufficiently long to determine the 
needs. A. B. 1013 forces the into 
politics, and this is inimical to the best 
interests’ of the state. “The Board of 
Supervisors should not be given power to 
revise an estimate made by a school dis 
trict, except to revise or change an es 
timate made by a school district im har 
mony with minimum restrictions.” Boards 
of Supervisors should have power to call 
an election and in case they refuse the 
should have power to force the 
calling of such election by petition, and 
a majority vote should decide the result 

Motion by Mr. Covell, with second by 
Mr. West, that the report be accepted 
and the committee complimented was 
unanimously adopted. 

It was moved further by Mr. West that 
a committee of 15 be appointed by the 
chair to further carry on this work. Car 
ried, following second by Mr. Wright. 

Chairman Cox spoke of the great ad 
vance in the profession during the last 
few years in this State in bringing about 
a type of organization which could work 
whole-heartedly in the interest of what 
was probably the greatest piece of con 
structive work that been 
recent years. 

Superintendent Fred M. Hunter of Oak 
land, a new comer to the State, was in 
troduced by the chair. Mr. Hunter spoke 
briefly of his interest in educational mat 
ters in California saying that for years 
while in the East, he had heard of the 
excellent organization in this State, and 
wished not only to be counted as a mem- 


school 


electors 


has done in 
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ber of our fraternity but was ready and 
willing at all times to do his part in 
pushing forward to greater things. 
Superintendent Jerome O. 
Fresno also spoke briefly. 
The chairman showed that the new 
immigration bill with its literary re- 
quirement and increase in alien tax to 
$8.00 tends to 
that the war situation 
he securing of Federal 
grant education; that 
aliens is at 


desirable. 


Cross of 


immigration ; 
difficult 
for immi- 
education of 
particularly 
continued: 


decrease 
makes 

aid 
the 


he present time 
le report 


tn 
‘TI 


Education of the Immigrant. 
Miss Emily Prior, Chairman. 


law passed at the last meeting of the 


Legislature makes easy the opening 


evening schools It gives to 
local 

the hours, number of days a week and length 
such school shall 


these sch 


elementary 


school authorities power to determine 


of term 


blem of 


operate 


now bec 


1 
OOILS 


aching problem. In only a few 


school 


attendance 


a compulsory feature in adult 


and as voluntary 


the 


elementary 


attendance laws, 


means interest, teacher is the vital factor 


in the evening school. 


Bureau of Education 


little 


supervision of 


Che report of last 


ear shows systematic preparation or 


evening school teachers in 


> 


the various cities of the country. Rochester, 
Y., has good results and reports the best 


The 


Immigrant 


work is in 
E ducati 
the 


rked out plan 
Director of 


res outlines, supervises 


conducts normal classes the Lining 


teacners 


Los Angeles has 
her means of 


last 


advance 


immigrant education during 


yeal Since December 1916, three 


teachers have been regularly appointed 


] 


Board of Education and are 


' 1 
y al WOTK in the 


paign, authorized 


and aided by 


1 ie 
ners 


Club and the Commission of Immi- 


tion and Housing, brought 400 new pupils 


» the city’s evening cl new 


Is were opened The the 


h 


W he re 


social in 


ter demonstrated afres 


t kind of teaching the teaching 
s constructive and 


inal 


character, the 


enrollment increased, while in other 
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died and attendance 
irregular 
the 


has 


schools interest soon 


dwindled to an few. 
Fresno, as center of a large foreign 
and the 
State Commission of Immigration is now en- 


lead 


number 


population, realized her needs, 


gaged in making a survey, which will 


to the establishment of a _ sufficient 


of evening schools. 


During the past month the Board of Edu- 


cation of San Francisco has appointed a 
supervisor of i and is work- 


evening schools 


plan of 


ing out a 

will 
teaching of 
Los 
offered last winter, 
to tea i 
adult 


instruction and supervision 
which 
the 
The 


render more effective the work 


foreigners in 


State 


that city 
Normal § 
morning 


the 


Angeles hool 


saturday 


classes 
interested in 
These 
attended and have been continued this year. 
Instruction in 
the offered to 
school and given 
for practice teaching in night schools. L. 

summer 50 


~h - : 
chers education 


foreigners classes were 


this kind of teaching is this 


year, for first time, regular 


normal students, credit is 


graduate and undergraduate 


mal school students volunteered for 


weeks of work in summer schools for 


eigners, and 23 such schools 
fully Los Angeles 
A full report of these classes will be found 


in the 


were success- 


ee 
conducted in 


Commission of Immi- 


which has 


report of the 


gration and Housing just been 


The Commission, after two years of 
investigation, is that 


printed. 
convinced growth 


0] 


pro 
pi 


the 
and success of the elementary evening sch 


depends on recognition by the teaching 


Tession 
that 


those of 


and the public generally of the fact 


its teaching problems are distinct from 


the child school, and _ that 


teacher must be fitted and trained 


especial work. 


Your 


Committee on 


committee recommen 
Education of the Immigrant be 
continued, 


reorganized and 


the 


enlarged to in 


clude members of Council conversant 


with rural as well as and 


city problems, 

work the study 

of the best means of preparing and selecting 
adult foreigners. 

motion of Mr. Locher, 


recommendations of 


suggests as its immediate 


teachers for 
On 
and 


were unanimously adopted. 


the report 


the committee 


Rural Supervision. 


James E. Reynolds, Chairman. 


Chairman Reynolds gave a most 


ga illum- 
inating” re port, 


involving figures tabulated 


st 
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as to expenditures for school purposes 
in California and elsewhere, and cover- 
ing valuation of school property, enroll- 
ment in normal schools, teachers’ salaries, 
and like important matters. He brought 
out clearly the fact that the increase in 
had far out-distanced in- 
and particularly in the 
salaries of women teachers in elementary 


cost of living 


crease in salaries, 
schools. The report strongly advised the 


securing of more money for elementary 


Adoption of this report 


1 } " 

SCnoOoL purposes 
I I 

discussion. 


Vocational Education. 
Mrs. S. 


followed 


M. Dorsey, Chairman. 


introduced 
son 
Ninth 


vocational in nature, as well 


peventnh, 


Necessary Amendments to the Teachers’ 
Retirement Salary Law. 


Chase, Chairman. 


ide for 
are phvsicallv 
earlier age than 
that at wht retirement occurs in other 
professions 
The only sound financial basi¢ for retire- 


ment salaries is the creation, with the 
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entrance of each teacher under the terms 
of the law, of a sinking fund or reserve, 
adequate to meet the obligation of that 
teacher’s 
This should be provided by 
tributions from the teachers and the state 


retirement. 


fund con- 


The level salary plan of retirement must 
be retained 


In accordance with these princi 


committee suggests for consideration and 


discussion the following changes 


existing law: 


[hat teachers who 


come ut 

visions of this law and wl 
55 years 

least 15 of whic 


State of California 


full 


salary of 
requirement that 
within 


retirement be made 


he last 


two 
month of teachi 


1 


shed. 


That each teacher shall pay 


retirement salary fund twelve 
per year in 
That the 


each year a 


one or two payments 
State shall transfer to the 


sum for each teacher 


cient with the payment received from 


teacher to meet the obligation 


teacher’s retirement as nearly as may be 
estimated by actuarial computation f 


such data as are available. 


Preliminary estimates by the 


tee indicate that this will require 


1 


tribution by the State of less than 


per teacher, necessitating an 
about 100 per cent over the 
allotment to the fund 


That the age limitation shall 


to teachers now under this law. 
It is recommended that this comm 
authorized t 


prepare a bill revising the 


in accordance with the 
recommendations 
The Committee asks further time 
ine into the problem of credit toward retire- 


ek 


ment for teaching done outside of C: 


nia and that of the admission to the benefits 
the retirement salary law of teachers who 

were eligible to come under the provi 

the retirement salary law on January 

but who did not sign the notification 

ceptance required by the present law. 
Inquiry reveals that only 4,833 histories of 


service are as yet on file in the office of the 
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Board 
of a complete set of histories, accurate esti- 


State of Education. In the absence 





mates of the probable demands on the fund 
possible. It is recommended that 
the Council of Education, by appeal through 
News, urge teachers 
to file their completed histories at once. 

It is that the Committee be 
authorized to expend not to exceed 


are not 






the Sierra Educational 







recommended 





dollars in the prosecution of its labors. 
Data for 


the report of 





consideration in connection with 





the Committee on Revision 










of the Retirement Salary Law. 
\pproximate amount of the per- 
manent retirement salary fund 
at date $ 50.00 












Receipts from the teachers dur- 


ing fiscal year ending June 30, 


1917 164,453.16 
Receipts from inheritance ti 191,547.59 
otal amount of inheritance tax 


from July 1 to Nov. 1, 1916 
For corresponding period in 


1,685,374.00 
1917. 723,000.03 
























\pproximate number ot 
teachers in public schools 
of the State 17,000 
Number of annuitants now 
on roll retired— 
(a) for service 414 
(b) for disability 148 
Total 562 
Retired 1915-16 
(a) 110 
(b) 41 
Total 151 
1916-17 
i) 75 
27 
Total 102 
1917 to Nov. ¢ 
29 
) 11 
Total 40 
alue at age 55 of annuity of 
$500, Am. exp. table, 4% comp 
















int 5,484.15 
\mount of $1.00 per year for 30 
years at 4% compound in 
terest 58.3283 
\nnual payment required to ac 
‘umulate $5,484.15 in 30 years 96.765 
Obligation per teacher per year, 
assuming that one-half retire 48.383 
Paid by teachers 12.00 
lo be paid by State (1) 36.383 
\bligation assuming that one- 
third retire 32.255 
Paid by teachers 12.00 
lo be paid by State (2) 20.255 
hbligation assuming that one- 
fourth retire 24.191 
Paid by teachers 12.00 
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To be paid by State.... ened) 12.191 
Amount of $58.3283 for 3 years 
a 2 ee pemeray ccciameh aceiat 65.6135 
Annual payment required for 30 
ORR sos eee Spb te yee 83.5827 
Obligation assuming that one- 
half retire .. 41.791 
Paid by teachers 12.00 
To be paid by State (4) 29.791 
Obligation assuming that one- 
third retire 27.861 
Paid by teachers 12.00 
To be paid by state (5 15.861 
Obligation assuming that one 
fourth retire 20.8957 
Paid by teachers 12.00 
To be paid by State (6) 8.8957 
Total annual payment by state on 
each basis assuming 17,000 
teachers under the law (1) 618,511.00 
2) 344,335.00 
(3) 207 247.00 
4) 505,747.00 
5) 269 637.00 
6) 151,226.91 
Value at age 50 of annuity of 
$500 6929.15 
Ratio to value at age 55—1.266 
Needed data not available 
1. Distribution by years of service of 
teachers under the law. 
2. Number of teachers entering from other 


states, with tabulation of their periods of 


service outside of California. 


3. Tabulation of terms of service of tea 
ers retired for disability. 
4. Tabulation of continuance of disability 


of such teachers. 


5. Tabulation of the time persons remain 
in the teaching service 
Value at age 35 of annuity of $250 $4362.50 


\nnual payment required to accumu 


late $4362.50 in 15 years 209.49 
\nnual payment required to accumu 

late $5484.15 in 15 years 261.43 

(These figures show the obligation as 
sumed by the State when a teacher comes 
from another state with 15 years of ex- 
perience) 

[his report was discussed by Miss 


Power, Superintendents Keppel and Rey 
nolds. Mr. Pixley, of the State Board of 
Education, on invitation, entered into the 
further discussion. He brought out the 
point particularly that in his estimation, 
additional teachers’ histories would not 
prove of any considerable value in de 
termining what should be done in modify 
ing the present Retirement Salary Law. 
His contention was that sufficient data were 
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now at hand to give full information from 
an actuarial basis. 

With the understanding that the report 
preliminary nature for 
discussion, and that all 
details did not have the complete sanction 

. ] 

i 


was of a tentative, 
the purposes of 


members of the 


of al I 


report 


committee, the 
was adopted and the committee 
continued. The amount of money to be 
set apart for the committee 
t left to Directors. 


use of the 
to be Board of 
Standards of Professional Training. 
C. H. Covell, 
Subject Matter. There is 
part of the teacher for an 
of the 


‘ 


to be 


Chairman 


lecessity on the 
absolute mastery 
content and technique of every subject 
indifferent use 


Vague- 


the part of the teacher he chief 


taught. “areless and 


of knowledge ( no be tolerated. 


ness on 


cause of vagueness and confused thinking 


on the part of the pupil. In 
method 


every instance, 


must be subordinated to knowledge 


of subject ma 


Personality. \ successful teacher -must 


t 
possess a strong individuality. It is as much 
a product of educat 


than of 


ion, or possibly more, 


inheritanc Our best teachers are 


enthusiastic, wholesome and sanely sympa 


thetic 


of the School. 


be a full realization on the part of the 


Social Significance There 


must 


teacher of the ial significance of the 


school. Much greater emphasis than in the 


vast must be placed upon vocational aspects 


yf public school lif “The school is life, 
not preparation for life.” 


Professional Growth. Professional growth 
I both 


lly during the years of 


ust be stimulated during the training 


period and especi class 


room. teaching Some stimulant must be 


supplied from without 
Training for Citizenship. Loyalty to prin- 


ciples and ideals is essential. This does not 


mean blind loyalty but a loyalty based upon 


reason. 
teacher must be- 


Any method tl uses 


‘ome her 


own 


T 


The element manency is of the 


mportancs In so far as possible, 
yrofession sh 

aining. The ting 
applied parti¢éularly 


1 le for (| 
ire looking Trorward 
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the profession as temporary work rather 


than permanent work. 


Conclusions: 
1. at 


essential. 


least three years of training are 


In lieu of this, two years of tri 
ing, together with two years of probationary 


teaching followed by a third year of train 


ing should be required. 
2. There should be a more thorough sift- 


ing out process in the profession, and only 


those properly trained and qualified should 


be certificated. 


3. Practical men and women upon the 


normal schools, colleges and uni 


faculties of 


will be of material assistance. In 


versities 
discussing the training and personality of the 
teacher, it must be understood that teaching 
is an individual matter. 

The committee understands that person- 
alities differ in what is spoken of as the 
“sifting out that it is 
a difficult just 
should be done and how it ought to be 


\Ve are sure, however, that what is 


process.” We realize 


matter to determine what 
done. 
needed 
is a raising of standards and the elimination 


of those who are unfit for the profession 


The report was adopted on motion by 
Mr. Chase. 


The Professional Growth of Teachers. 
Albert Shiels, Chairman. 


and Mrs. Susan 
M Dorsey follows: 
It should be 


srowth for a 


Discussion comment by 


remarked that professional 


teacher is largely dependent 
general and common in- 
life. It 


emphasis of 


growth in the 
and 


upon 
humanities of follows, 
that 


one 


terests 


therefore, over specializa 


tion upon subject or one group of 


subjects in the whole realm of knowledge 


while leading to accurate and _ thorough 


mastery of particular educational material 


constitute evidence of 
Such 
dent rather from an increasing ability on the 
part of the 


does not necessarily 


professional growth. growth is evti- 


teacher to enter into a full and 


sympathetic realization of the complete life 


of boys and girls. It follows, therefore, that 


the teacher who for herself wide and 


seeks 


will grow in_ professional 


than the 


varied training 


ability rather one too narrowly 


pedagogic. 
The first necessity for professional growth 


is the removal of hindrances. The greatest 
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of these in the teaching profession is in- 


sufficient remuneration as compared with the 


large demands in the way of expensive 


preparation, continued preparation, and with 
the necessity for maintaining at least a gen- 


teel style of living 


This serious hindrance of inadequate 


compensation for services rendered, is a 


constant menace to high standards in the 


pre fession since it operates to drive teachers 


» =4 + ) a | ar * + ¢ - 
to other occupations which are ‘more re- 


munerative and which consequently give 


larger opportunity for self-expression 
Inadequate compensation tempts or rather 

I es teachers to overtax themselves by 

bearing heavy home responsibilities in the 


t 
ping or in the care of sick 
family. Such outside drafts 


upon the physical energies of a teacher are 


to be deplored; they deplete the vital forces 


nd eventually lower the tone of the per- 
sonality 

Inadequate compensation hinders the pr 
ssional growth of other teachers by seduc 
ing them to turn aside from the legitimate 
work in more or less distracting efforts t 
<e out the insufficient incon eceived fron 
teaching. There results divided service. The 


teacher drops to 


nd what is most to be deplored he 


fine devotion to his work 


ertain 


Professional Growth 
Must be Rewarded 


In planning for professional gr h 
only should hindrances be removed but such 


rowth should be deliberately and studious 


ly encouraged and promoted, where possible 


by offering 


{ se who 


substantial inducements to 


will spend their time and cons¢ 


iently their money in efforts to improve 
he character of their service by study and 
. sar ] } ¢ ~he 
case now stands the teacner 


ravel As the 
h: 


vho leaves his work for further 


preparation 


actually penalized financially, for he not 


{ 
} 
I 


y loses all compensation during his ab- 
sence but spends his past savings. An illus 


ion is in point. In many places there 


tains a system of automatic salary increase 


h each year of service but the teacher 
» is absent for a year in attendance upon 
university loses his salary for the year 


ibsence and also his automatic increase 


the next year. Boards of Education, if 


their ‘attention is called to the matter, will 


eventually not only see the misfortune of 
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but will 
find ways of encouraging professional growth 
even though the problems of 
tion are thereby rendered more difficult. 
may 


penalizing the progressive teacher 


administra- 
We 


even hope that high officials will som: 


time offer sane and just inducements to 


teachers to their 


improve the quality of 
travel \t 


should be 


service by study and any rate a! 


} 


earnest effort made to accomplis! 


¢ mm > x - eo} ] , | 
adjustment whereby the State may profit 
ea a tails p se $ a, eae al 
Irom tne services Of growing eachers and 
} . . } } } + 
teachers may have the wherewithal to grov 


Growth through 
Organization 


Professional growth through teacher or- 


ganizations is a desideratum In fact every 
such organization should make the impro 


tion. The history of these groups is usually) 
this. For a time they adhere rather close 
to their original fine purpose of professional 
zrowth and of safeguarding teacher interests 
n legitimate ways. Then, in an evil | 
through force of circumstances or becauss 
the unscrupulous designs of leaders they ar 
rced into political activities to the ultimat: 
clouding of their original purpose. Suspicior 
and misunderstanding creep in and the 
o! living and orowing together is le St 
Supervision 
as Growth 
The right kind of supervision is a gt 
promoter of professional growth both 


and the 
patronizing type 


the supervisor 
of the 


oppresses by its kindly but 


insiste1 
attentions It smotl ers the victim with <1 
gestions and offers of help hen, there is 


the condescending type of supervision Oc 


sionally it crosses the great gulf fixed bs 


and 


tween the supervisor 
to chill the 


to improve 


the supervised only 


teacher and discourage all efforts 


Supervision which is a systen 


of espionage provokes contempt and should 


lone ago have been relegated to the dump 
heap with obsolete stool pig ‘on methods 
Supervision will contribute to professiona 


growth only when the supervisor realizes 


that he is largely dependent upon his teachers 


for suggestions and wholly 


dependent up 
them for execution The relation then | 


comes a noble one, that of a consultant ad 


vising with the younger ms:mbers of his 


corps To work and grow together be 


comes the common purpose 
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The Democracy 
of Fellowship 


Real professional growth is impossible ex- 
cept as a spirit of democracy prevails in the 
teaching force. Yet democracy has its dan- 
gers. The radical opinion, often unsound and 


dangerous, clamors loudly for 
democracy it 
The 


narrow-minded 
mand their innings 


acceptance 


and in a has its chance to be 


heard and selfish de- 


\mid the distractions of 


strife over petty and unworthy matters the 


needs of professional growth are lost sight 


where in 


: 
recall 


of. It is easy instances 


the name of ‘racy the finest sort of 
progress in ity, church or has 


school 


been thwarted clamorous mouthings 


of a persistent and misdirected assertiveness. 


The democracy of teachers which will 
most surely contribute to professional growth 
will furnish opportunity to 
for the presentation of their plans and the 
expression of their opinions within the bounds 
of courtesy; it full privilege of 


teacher 


every teachers 


allow 
vith and of 
While such democ- 


will 
consultation of teacher 
teachers with supervisor. 
racy protects teachers against effort 
on the 


slavish 


any 


part of higher officials to exact 
obedience, it also 


desirability of an 


un- 
part of 
functions or 


suggests the 
attempt on the 


teachers to exercise the arro- 
gate to themselves the privileges and duties 


delegated by law to other officers. 


Motion by Mr. Keppel that the report 
be adopted and recommended to print 
unanimously carried. 


Professional Relationships Between 
Educational Forces. 


Grace C. Stanley, Chairman. 
The present lack of co-operation between 
the educational 


forces of our school 
is often deplorable 


system 
work 
with each other, they are not loyal to their 


Teachers fail to 


supervisors and principals, the high school 


teachers look with some sense of superiority 
upon the grade teachers, grade teachers are 
sometimes a bit toward the 


vitriolic high 


school teachers, rural teachers are in a 


distinctly inferior class, special teachers 
think they fight for their rights, the 
regulars must hold them in check, and over 
them all we superintendents 
who have no vision for anyone except them- 


selves. 


must 


sometimes see 
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There are two principal reasons for this 
condition which exists to some extent in all 
our larger systems, but nowhere is it so bad 
as the rather bald statement of the case would 
indicate. 

One reason for it all, 
for which a 


and the only one 
remedy can be applied 
There are 


definite 


is ignorance. few of us who 
grasp the 
still 


of least: resistance 


can 
whole of 
try. It is 


our and fewer 
take the line 
fail to do the 


necessary to an 


system, 
natural to 
and to 
investigating which is 


who 


un- 


derstanding of another’s. work. Teachers 
do not understand the problems of the ad- 
ministrator, and more often than 


the administrator 


should be, 
understand the 
The importance 
and their 
grasp, but it is 
necessary in order that there be harmony in 
the ranks. 


does not 
teacher. 
of the various departments 


dependence is not 


problems of the 
inter- 
easy to 


This is more generally the diffi- 
culty with the teaching force. 

The second reason 
larly to those in a 
there is 


applies more 
supervisorial 
lack of co-opera- 
between the departments of a 
there is almost 
ambition on the 
at the 


particu- 
capacity. 
Wherever great 
tion system, 
always to be found selfish 
part of the superintendent 
root of it. Such superintendents in 
great degree and many in lesser degree look 
upon those who work under them as so many 
cogs in the 
result. 


wheel to grind out a certain 
There is not sufficient effort made to 
teachers realize the best that is in 


them, to encourage them to aspire to higher 


help 


positions with correspondingly greater emolu- 
ments. The emphasis is constanly placed on 
their doing well enough to hold their present 
jobs, without holding out to them 
fitting 


place, or one in which they may 


the inspi- 


ration of themselves for a_ better 


do better 
and stronger work. All good superintendents 


do some of this work 


with their teachers, 
but there is room for a vastly greater move- 
ment in this direction. 

Your committee therefore recommends that 


all superintendents teachers to 


encourage 
follow a course of study designed to enlarge 
their vision of the school system as a whole 
and to prepare them for advancement; that 
superintendents keep themselves in closer 
touch with the actual teaching work by taking 
a class occasionally while the teacher either 
looks on or a fellow that 


visits teacher; 
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all, teachers and superintendents alike, en- 
deavor each “to look not on his own things, 
but on the things of others.” 

Report unanimously adopted. 


Appointment, Rating, Salary and 
Tenure of Teachers. 
sara. L. 


Miss Dole, Chairman. 


This Committee, through the Chairman, 
made a preliminary report showing that 
the Committee had in mind to collect data 
upon which to make a thorough-going re- 
port later. The Chairman 
by Mr. West of the Committee, who 
made a further report, using statistics 
collected from San Diego County and cov 
ering a period for seven years past. The 
report went to show that the constant 
change in personnel of the teaching body 
in the rural school was most injurious 
to the school district. The larger salaries 
paid to city teachers draw away from the 
country the best teachers. 

It is the intention of 
gather statistics from 


was followed 


Mr. West to 
portions of the 


State other than San Diego County along 


similar lines to those embodied in _ his 
report. 

In discussing the report, Mr. Keppel 
made a statement that the statistics which 
he had collected, covering a 10-year period, 
and excluding the 6 cities having city 
superintendents of schools, showed that of 
350 teachers employed at the beginning 
of said period, only 12 were in the service 
at the close. 

This tentative report was unanimously 
adopted, and the committee continued. 


Class Room Enrollment. 
Miss Alice Merrill, Chairman. 
We have no report at this time to give. 
I have received a good deal of information 
from eastern states, and of the 
mation been rather appalling. In one 
report which I received from the Department 
f the Interior, the statement was made that 
the first grade about 2,000,000 children are 
held That seems to be 
largely the result of overcrowded conditions 
the primary Another thing 
which has impressed me in this work is the 
small* amount of real time which has been 
given to investigation along the line of class 


some infor- 


has 


over every year. 


grades. 
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room. enrollment. I 


to give at the 


hope to have a full 


report next meeting. 


Committee continued to report at next 
meeting. 


The Progress of the Exceptional Child. 
Miss Elizabeth Willis, Chairman. 
The 


confused 


term, “exceptional child” is so often 
with the deficient that in this re- 
port the term, “the gifted child,” is used. 


Within the last 20 years so much interest 


has been done for 
the mentally defective child, that now a 
scientific 


aroused, so much work 


real 
knowledge is available, interest in 
which has extended far outside of educational 
circles. 

During these same years the attention paid 
to the gifted child has been small. 


reads 


But as one 
through the slight bibliography pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of Edu 
cation he will find that 
an awakening interest in 
the 
now turning. 


just 
this 


now there is 


big problem, 


toward solution of which educators are 


Grotzman in Foundations 


treatment. He 
and proper training in 
youth will gain for the human race an enor- 
mous amount of 


Educational 


pleads for special says 


“Scientific diagnosis 
constructive elements of 
leadership which now go to waste or form 
powers of destruction.” 

W. H. Holmes in an article, “Classification 
in Public Schools,” says: “The discovery 
and fostering of talent and the setting of 
it to work in the interests of society should 
be one of the main aims of education 
republic.” 


in a 
President Eliot “Seek out these to 
lift the whole population to a higher plane 
of intelligence, conduct and happiness.” 

The Committee of the N. E. A. in 
and 1910 reported that under the 
system of education, there was 
gifted 


says: 


1908 
present 
failure to 
children, ideals of hard 
There was needed a greater education 
of will power—a different atmosphere rising 
from a different curriculum should be de- 
veloped, “For it is of the highest interest to 
society to train children to a maximum of 
social service.” 

Lewis Terman of Stanford University in the 
Forum, 1914, classifies gifted children, speaks 
of the need of psychological and medical 
study of them and of the dangers for them 
in our present arrangements. 


develop in 
work. 
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He is studying this 
State. Whipple, at 


is conducting 


problem in our own 


the University of Illinois, 


experiments the results. of 


which may soon be in print. E. 


1917, 


Thompson 


Jones in the March, issue of the Journal 


of Education has an article, “Suggestive Plan 

for Study of Very Children.” 
In the March 1917. of 

tional Supervision,” is a 


Woods of the 
this 


Bright 
issue, “Educa 
Administration and i 

Elisal 


or a nair on 


eth results 
This 


SUV0 


report by Dr 
f subject 
questionnaire wi ent to 


every city of 


population o1 Many cities are provid 
ing for h pecial class 
schemes of 
riculum 
schools 
Terma 


*-hers 


different type of 


fixed 


ut regard to any 


letailed experiment 


scientific stand- 


a plea for mor 


yreater 


publicity 
t our Summer 


Sessions Univer- 


our 


Cee cet aaa iat Sa 
sities may pt! ading to 


a greater 


psychological training along this 


hildren need more than 


holesome teaching, great 


for the princi- 


ples of democra y we are keenly alive to the 


conservation iterial assets. How much 


more vital ocracy are its leaders. 


“True conser\ 


is the saving of valuable 


j 


from neglect and unskillful 


Keller 


Thrift. 


Dr. R. D. Hunt, Chairman. 


The report of Dr. Hunt deserves special 
meption, particularly at this time when 
conservation in all of its phases is being 
considered and waste eliminated. 


being 
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Secretary Chamberlain, as Chairman of 
the National Committee on Thrift Educa 
tion, in discussing the report stated that 
effort is being made to have various uni 
versities throughout the nation incorpo 
rate in their courses for teachers the sub 
ject of Thrift and Conservation. As yet 
there are few persons prepared to present 
these His suggestion that the 
normal and other professional 
schools of California be asked to incorpo 
rate in their courses the subject of Thrift 
was included in the adoption of the recom- 
mendations embodied in the report. 

The report by Dr. Hunt will be found 
published in full in the “Thrift Maga 
zine” for December, 1917. 


courses. 


sche ols 


Relationship of the C. T. A. and the 
N. E. A. 
W. L. Glascock, Chairman. 

In the absence of the Chairman, Presi 
dent Cox read before the Council the 
substance of a letter received from the 
Chairman of the N. E. A. Committee on 
the subject of reorganization of the 
N. E. A. The preliminary report of this 
committee made at Portland July last was 
there adopted. Further report will be 
made at the National Superintendents’ 
meeting the coming February. 
pointment of a committee of 
asked to represent the C. T. A. 
have representation at the February 
meeting to confer with like committees 
from other states. Authorization 
siven for such appointment. 


1 


The ap 
three is 
and to 


was 


The Teachers’ Institute. 

Minnie R. O’Neil, Chairman. 

It is evident from legislation attempted last 
that 


Miss 


spring something is wrong with th 


“Teachers’ Institute.” Practical farmers 


and 
business men know that the cost of Institutes 
is enormous 


that 


and many of them fail to see 


the ex 
the 


there is an honest return for 


The 


have 


penditure. social activities of 


stitute been an aggravation to 


practical who lose sight of 


fact 


men 


that 


evidently 


the the proper use of one’s leisur: 


time is a matter of 


the 


serious education. It is 


use of that characterizes a 


family, a community or a nation. 


leisure time 
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| eachers, 










too, are finding fault with the 
Institute. “It does not meet their needs.” 
They do not deny that splendid things are 
given but the complaint simmers down to 
this: That the programs are so crowded that 


hers become too weary to appreciate 


The report brought out that teachers 


have it in their hands to improve the In- 









stitute; that a mingling of ideas makes 
for progress; that contact of rural and 
town teachers with city teachers is ad- 


vantageous; that the Institute is an offset 

to self-satisfied conditions; that 

and 

worth while. 
Whenever a 


personal 





interviews conferences are greatly 







crisis Occurs in church 


oreat 





and state, unity alone counts. When troubles 


ho 1, legis- 
could 


should go to 


and weaknesses are exposed in sc 
Where 


a better place to discuss what 






lation is resorted to there be 

















the legislature than the unified teachers 
body The past few years records that 
bills have been lost in the legislature because 
the opinions of all the teachers were not 
asked upon matters. This can be obtained 
only by an opportunity at big open meet- 
ings, where teachers discuss the _ subject 
of the intended legislation. 

From a report of a body of teachers em- 
bodying suggestions as to the improvement 
of the Institute is culled the following con- 
cise statement as to the objects of the In- 
stitute 

Professional inspiration. 

2. Information which will increase effect 

iveness in the teachers’ special line of 







work. 
will 
the 


3. Information which enlarge general 


culture and prevent teacher from 











becoming narrow and one-sided. 
+ A determination to carry the inspira 






+ 


tion and the suggestions received into the 


class room upon return to duty. 






Programs planned in accord with these 
could not fail to 


ved for the money expended if 





suggestions value re- 


the 


give 






teacher 
honest in his response. 
(smphasis was placed upon the fact that 
county and city meetings should precede 
\ssociation meeting; teachers should 
part the work through section 
tings; general sessions make possible 






in 






spreading of information as to what 
goes on in the educational world. 


whole 


ners as a 


will not buy and read 
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world literature on education 


cannot find the time nor the money for such 


A week’s experience with a digest of thi 
as material for thought for such teachers is 
boon, and in some cases all that they ev 
have as a stimulant to go on with the 


work. 


lo the 


executive boards and to 


programs for the different sections of 


x Fe 


have this 





pome teacners 


we to say: May you eve 
see before you in letters of fire, DON’I 
CROWD THE PROGRAM! 
This tentative report was discussed by 
Mr. Cross and later adopted 
Survey of California School System. 
F. H. Boren, Chairman. 
We believe: 
1. That a survey of the California school 
system should be made 
2. That this Council should be the prime 


mover in bringing about such a 
3. That the survey should be 


and include all phases of education in t 


State 
4. That comparison should be made 
tween California conditions and condi- 


ditions in other 


5. That 


states. 


provision should be 


printing of a sufficient number of copies 
of the findings of such a survey to make 
it generally available. 

6. That full use should be made of the re 


ports of Council committees and of state, 


county and local educational publication 
That 


is too large 


such a 


~ 


survey an ul 


for a Council 
ganize and 


dertaking 


conduct without considerab 


financial assistance. 
We 


therefore recommend: 


1. That a committee from the Council 
appointed to attempt to secure t 
necesSary appropriation by the Legis 


ture of 1919 

2. That in view of the need of such leg 
lative appropriation, final authority for 
making of the survey be vested in tl 
State Board of Education 

3. That in the meantime work of a 


liminary nature be undertaken by 


Council through proper committees, s 
work to be either the formulatior 
general plan of organization or the 


vestigation of special phases 


adopted. Committee continued. 


committee to or 


comprehensive 


he 


made for the 


Ss 


l 


r- 


1 
ic 


State Federation of School Women’s Club 


The Future of the Teachers’ Retirement Salary Law 


HON. WILL C. WOOD 
Commissioner of Secondary Schools. 


HE present law was regarded by its 

friends at the time of its enactment as 
tentative; it was the best that could be 
framed in view of the lack of experience 
in this country in dealing with teachers’ 
retirement policies. It was not based upon 
actuarial any conclusive data 
concerning income or expenditures. It is 
not at all surprising, therefore, that ques- 
tions should be raised at this time by the 
friends of the law corning its future, 
the purpose being to make its future se- 
cure, 


tables or 


Revenue Provisions. 
The sources of income are as follows: 
Contributions of teachers. 


Five per cent of the inheritance taxes 


The 


source 1S 


fiscal 
this 


collected during each year. 


amount received from 
variable. 
The 


the investment of the 


income and interest derived from 
moneys in the 
retirement salary fund. 

Donations, legacies, gifts and bequests 
Appropriations made by the State Legis- 
lature. (No 


from 


moneys have been received 


thus far sources 4 and 5). 
The statement shows’ the 
sources of income (exclusive of receipts 


following 


from bonds redeemed) for the year ending 
> ( ~ 7 7 
June 30, 1917: 
Sources of Income. 
Teachers’ contributions ...$164,453.16 
191,547.59 


investments . 15,282.00 


Inheritance tax 
Interest on 
$371,282.75 
disburse- 
year ending June 


Total 

The following 
ments for the 
30, 1917: 


table shows 


fiscal 


Disbursements: 
Admiristrative expenses ap 
Refunds 
Amount paid to annuitants 


3,825.96 
ie 755.70 
. 201,601.29 


s 


Ti ceescinnnicncsinteemeide- naan $206,182.95 


The excess of income disburse- 
ments was $165,900.80. 
The following table shows the total re- 


sources of the fund September !, 1017: 


over 


Resources. 

$703,000.00 
50,000.00 
88,750.00 
87,572.48 
10,000.00 
13,646.98 


Investments 
Liberty Bonds 
Cumulation Fund 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Cumulative Trust Fund 
Teachers’ Permanent Fund 


Total $952,969 46 


Need fer Revision 
of Law 

It is impossible to forecast with anything 
approaching certainty the future income of 
the fund. We can estimate in a fairly 
reliable manner the receipts from teachers’ 
contributions, but we have no means of de- 
termining the probable income from the 
inheritance tax. It is very probable 
that the annuities will increase at the rate 
of at least $60,000 a year. Against this 
we can place as a partial offset the increase 
of about $9,000 a year in teachers’ contri- 
butions. . . . It would therefore be neces- 
sary to secure at least $51,000 a year from 
the inheritance tax in order to balance ex- 
penditures and receipts. 
Proposals for 
Revision 

The Teachers’ Retirement Salary Fund 
Board has proposed four changes in the 
law with a view to put the fund on a 
firmer financial footing. First, that the age 
limit at retirement, except under disabil- 
ity, be fixed at 55 or 60 years. Second, to 
increase the period of required teaching 
service in California from 15 to 20 years. 
Third, that the amount of teachers’ contri- 
butions be increased to $2.00 a month 
after 15 years of service. Fourth, that 
no teacher be permitted to retire under 
disability unless she has completed 25 





THE 


years of service, 20 of which must have 
been in California. A fifth provision that 
teachers’ contributions be made annually 
in one payment at the end of the sixth 
month of teaching, instead of month by 
month, is so reasonable that it requires 
no discussion. 

It is unfortunate that we have not data 
at hand for an investigation of the problem 
by an actuary. Any legislation adopted 
now will of course be subject to revision 
in the light of experience. Only after 
some years of actual operation of the law 
shall we have data that will enable us to 
define a permanent solution. Meanwhile 
some action is and these pro- 
posals constitute a working program. 
Conclusion 

It must be borne in mind that the Cali- 
fornia law is based upon three principles 
that are fundamental. The California law 
is a retirement salary law, not a pension 
law. The first principle is that the state 
does not deem it expedient to pay its teach- 
ers all that their services are worth dur- 
ing service; that the state in accepting 
services at less than its actual present value 
assumes an obligation to make certain de- 
ferred payments for services rendered after 
the completion of a certain term of service. 
The second principle is that the state, hav- 
ing regard for the interests of the children 
who would be the sufferers if 


necessary 


superan- 
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nuates were continued in the service, has 
provided in the retirement salary law the 
only humane means for keeping the school 
service on an efficient basis. The retire- 
men salary law is for the state quite as 
much as it is for the teacher. The third 
principle is the arnuity principle. The 
teacher pays into the fund a certain amount 
to create an annuity which shall be added 
to the retirement salary allowed by the 
state. The annuity and the retirement 
salary are included in the allowance made 
when the conditions of the law are ful- 
filled. 

The state and the teachers are therefore 
partners in the retirement salary fund. 
Both are vitally interested in it. It is 
logical therefore that both shall share in 
the support of the fund as they share in 
its benefits. If the contributions of teach- 
ers are increased, the contributions of the 
state should be increased proportionately. 
It is a sound principle of law that partners 
in interest should share not only in the 
benefits, but also in the burdens of any en- 
terprise. 

The views herein expressed are personal, 
rather than official, and the purpose of 
their exposition is to stimulate discussion 
in order that all factors in interest may 
arrive at a practical basis of co-operative 
action in revising the law. By such action, 
the future of the law will become assured. 


Democracy in the Making 


LILY HOHFELD HUGHES 
Vice-Principal, Oakland Technical Evening High School. 


es the past the night school existed for 
the foreigner who wished to learn Eng- 


lish and for the child compelled by law to 
attend night school because he worked dur- 
ing the day. Hence English for foreign- 


ers, together with commercial subjects, 


constituted the entire course. 

tidal 
school organization have arisen and inun- 
dated 


But during 


the past ten years three waves of 


the entire educational world—the 
intermediate or junior high school, the 
junior college, and the evening high school. 


Of these three, the evening high school 


has shown the greatest force and is surg- 


ing over an ever-widening area. 
In the Oakland evening high schools 
there are five thousand students enrolled. 
Nowhere in the Union is a wider diversity 
of courses offered. Here any citizen may 
find what he desires, for courses are es- 
tablished to give people what they want. 
Hence the night school is often fittingly 
called “The People’s University.” 

Not only the broad appeal of the curri- 
culum has contributed to the phenomenal 


growth of Oakland’s evening high schools, 
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but even more the high character of the 
adult membership, the unusual personnel 
of the student body. In the Technical 
members of the 
Rotary and Bohemian Clubs, of the Oak- 
land Chamber of Commerce, of the Corona 
Club, of the Writers’ Club, 
of mothers’ clubs; literary, professional 


Evening High School 


California 


and business workers, whose standing in 
the community is of the highest—all are 
finding a stimulus to nobler achievement 
in company with those of humbler station 
in life. The 3000 adult members of this 
school represent 135 trades and _ profes- 
sions, all ages and all ranks in society. 
Though widely diverse in race, religion and 
social status, they are all actuated by a 
common impulse—self-betterment through 
education. 


Patriotism and efficiency are the two 
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words that sound the keynote of all pres- 
ent-day activities, and they converge in 
service. This being so, then surely the 
evening high schools of Oakland must be 
rated as foremost factors in developing 
and fostering individual, civic, and national 
efficiency. And not only are they train- 
ing 5000 citizens to be more efficient in 
their respective vocations, but in the 
very training they are performing a sacred 
service. They are intermingling all races 
and ages, all environments and heredities, 
all trades and professions, all religions 
and ideals. And through the alchemy of 
this refining process—in the crucible of 
Oakland’s 


widely diverse elements are being trans- 


evening high schools—these 


muted into that greatest and holiest of all 


God’s creations, the true American. 


The Danger Point 


GERTRUDE LIVINGSTON 
Fremont High School, Oakland 


HE life 
when accepted routines are abruptly 
snapped 


critical time in any comes 


when habits, built up through 


years, are suddenly found inadequate to 
meet a new situation. Just as every 
grown citizen in America today is finding 
difficult his readjustment under war con- 
ditions, so 


for generations has the pro- 


duct of the schools of civilization found 
hazardous the adjustment to life during 
the chaotic period immediately after leav 
ing school. 

How simple school life is! Each prob- 
lem fits into a definite page in a definite 


book. 


the teacher or 


If the text does not give the rule, 
the librarian does. Every- 
thing is systematic. The fabric of educa- 
tion is so carefully woven that only cer- 
tain perplexities arise in certain classes; 
and there men and women who have been 


chosen to specialize in the problems that 


will arise in those departments, are sta- 
tioned to point the way to proper solutions. 
For years the book habit is forced on the 
child. 


distinct experiences: in the school, to the 


He becomes accustomed to two 
logical routine of problems laid out in the 
text; in the home, to a sheltered existence 
in which he is seldom consulted on the 
big issues of the household. 
Then the big break comes. Suddenly 
the child finds himself, rudderless, back in 
the home circle or immersed in the baffl 
ing struggle of actual business. Ab 
ruptly he is called upon to reason, to cast 
up values, and to make his own decisions. 
Is his habit of thought right to meet the 
crisis alone? If he has learned to be the 
cheerful master of his own child existence, 
he has done all that education can reason- 
ably demand. But this strength is not 


sufficient. 
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Paradoxical as it seems, the child needs 
the school He 


needs at that time the privilege of consult- 


most when he leaves it. 
ing the specially trained men and women 
who can help him protect his honor, his 
ambition, and his ideals till he gets his 
bearings. The days that follow gradua- 
tion are full of restlessness and bewilder- 
ment. As a result of this temporary chaos, 
girls often plunge into thoughtless mar- 
riages, and boys into a business life which 
proves unsuitable. 

Going to work, for instance, is like put- 
The not 
expected to manage a boat; he is not even 
used to the roll and pitch of the waves. 


ting off to sea. new sailor is 


He has to get his sea legs, to adapt his 
mind and muscles to the new experience. 
Can America expect more of her school 
boy when he leaves the protection of home 
the 


classroom to face 


of adult 


and complexities 


existence? 


LOS ANGELES SUPERVISORY ASS’N. 


At the 


sion of 


October discus- 


meeting a helpful 
New 


furnished the program. 


“How to apply the Physical 


Education Law” The 
chosen for the 
D. White; 


wec., 


officers 
Mr. 


of, Bae 


following were year, 


Pres., Richardson Vice Pres., 
Miss Bertha R. 


Francis E. 


Gowen; 
Mr. 


[he November 


Hunt; Treas., Rice 

was devoted to a 
When 
Education 
Accredited 
The 


favor of 


meeting 
discussion of the and 


question, “How 


Should Re- 
List 
trend of 


the County Board of 
School 


for Graduation of 


move a From the 
Pupils”? 
somewhat 
The 


Education 


discussion was in 
standards. 
representative of the Co. Board of 


that the 


irre definite and uniform 


nounced Board would send out at 


least one set of examination questions, in 
response to a quite general request. 
Last 19th, 


organization 


one of the best 
held 
“What 


Render at 


Saturday, Jan. 


eetings the ever was 


War 
This 


consideration of 
May 


discussion of the 


ven to a 
rvice the Schools 
ie”. The lines 


war service brought out the fact that the 


various 


hools of Los Angeles County are intensely 


erested in, and busily occupied with ef- 
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The old-time graduation ceremonies 
used to launch the boat and cry: “You're 
off ! But 


now we recognize that human products 


Our blessings and good wishes!” 


as they slip from school into life are not 
completed and fully equipped machines, 
but sensitive organisms that need guiding 
if they are to develop correct habits and 
reactions for The 


economic agency of education must do, 


useful citizenship. 
far more intensively, what classroom teach- 
ers have tried to do in the past. The voca 
tional counselor, with sympathy and wis- 
dom, must guide boys and girls who leave 
the schools, until they have gained their 
rightful self-reliance and usefulness; he 
must co-ordinate the conflicting elements 
of business, home, and social life; he must 
launch smoothly the wavering and par- 
tially equipped beginnings of men and wo 
men if they are to be good citizens of the 
future. 


The 


teachers, are doin: 


y 
is 


forts aimed to help win the war. 
and girls, led by the 


boys 


great work in Red Cross, Junior Red Cross, 
Selling Thrift 


Collecting 


Stamps and Bonds, Gardening, 


Salvage, Conserving Food and 


other war necessities, and, best of all are 


showing, already, great gains in character 


through this service. Though an immense 


work is 
that the 


those 


had 


being done, present testified 


school work progressed even 


better than before, because of a much finer 


spirit. Great 
this 


a free 


sood will no doubt come of 


enthusiastic meeting where there 


Was 


exchange of ideas as to ways and 
means of carrying on this splendid work 

Che 
Principals’ 


the Los 


question of uniting the Elementary 


Angeles Co. with 
Angeles County Supervisory Ass’n 
A com- 


which the 


Ass’n. of Los 
was considered by a joint committee. 


promise plan was adopted by 

unite 
will alternately conduct the meetings during 
the remainder of the The 


under the auspices of the 


two organizations will not now, but 


year. next meet- 
Ele- 
mentary Principals’ Association of Los Ang- 


ing will be 


eles County. 


BERTHA R. HUNT, 


Sec. Los Angeles Co. Supervisory Ass’n 











The Victrola in a Kindergarten, Tokyo, Japan. 
In the education of the child it is just as important to direct his emotional 


development as it is to direct his mental development. 


Music makes the strongest 


emotional appeal to children; the problem of obtaining the right kind of music is 
solved for teachers who use the 


Victrola and Victor Records 


Here are a few of over a thousand selections which are being used with great success in the schools 
of 5500 cities and towns the world over: 


Stories for the Little Ones 
Dog and the Kitty Cats, The (2) The 


35643 | 
12 in. 
$1.25 


Pig Brother 


35664 ( Cinderella (Fairy Talc) Sally Hamlin 
Jack and the Beanstalk 


12 in. 4 


$1.25 l (Fairy Tale) 


Victrola XXV, $75 
specially manufactured 
for School use 

When the Victrola is n 

e horn can be placed 

t safe and 

. and the 

1 kecd to protect 

st and promiscuc 

use by irresponsible people. 


ot in 


us 


The Little Bull Calf 


Singing Games for Little Ones 


[% Us Chase the Squirrel (2) 


Sara Cone Bryant (3) 


How D’ye Do My Partner 
The Muffin Man 
Victor Military Band 
| seri Boy, Soldier Boy (2)Did 


17568 
10 in. 


om 
#oc 


Sara Cone Bryant 


You Ever See a Lassie 
Sally Hamlin Victor Military Band 
Little Classics on Xylophone and Eells 


18216 | Dorothy (Old English Dance) (Scymour Smith) (2) Gavotte 
from “Mignon” (Ambroise Thomas) Wm. H. Reitz 

Moment Musicale (Schube:t) Mazurka(Chopin) (Arr. 
from Op. 33, No. 2) (with Orchestra accom.) Wm. H. Reitz 


New School Marches 
35657 | wouuiete Medley March No. 2 (*‘Adjutant’s Call,’ ““March- 


12i ng Through Georgia,”’ © Battle Cry of Freedom,’’ “Kingdom 
eae Coming,”’ ““Dixic’’) Victor Military Band 
Standard Bearer March (Fahrbach) Conway’s Band 
Humpty Dumpty (2) To Market (3)Crooked Man (4) Tom- 
18076 my Tucker (5) Mother Hubbard Elizabeth Wheeler 
10 in. | Pe a Song of Sixpence (2)iLove Little Pussy (3)Georgie 
75¢ 


Porgie (4) Pussy Cat (5) Feast of Lanterns 
Elizabeth Wheeler 

““A New Graded List” gives over 1000 records with descriptive notes, 
classified according to use in various grades. Ask your 


Victor deaier for a free copy, or write to the 


10 in. 
75¢ 


Rote Songs for Teaching 


m2 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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‘Notes and Comment 


Mr. Marshall De Motte, for a number of 
State E.du- 
cation, in which capacity he rendered marked 
State, 
Governor 
Control. 

This is an especially 
Mr. De Motte has the 
people of the State. 
man, 


years member of the Board of 


service to the has recently been ap- 


pointed by 


State 


Stephens upon the 
Board of 
happy appointment 
confidence of the 
He is a thorough bus- 


needs and _ conditions 
State, 
Such 


State of 


iness knows 


throughout the and his integrity is 


undoubted. appointments speak well 


for the California. 

The Navy is still in urgent need of binoc- 
ulars, spy-glasses and telescopes 
made 


An appeal 


some time ago through the public 


press resulted in the receipt by the 
Department of over 3000 glasses of 
kinds. All 
kind would do a 
warding 


Navy 
various 
who have instruments of this 
for- 
express to the 


Roosevelt, 


patriotic service by 
them by mail or 
Honorable Franklin D. Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, care of Ob- 
Washington, D. C. Articles 
should be securely tagged with name and ad- 


dress of 


Naval 
servatory, 
donor. As the government cannot 
materials with- 
out compensation, $1.00 will be paid for each 


under law accept services or 
article accepted, this to constitute the rental 
price, or in case of loss, the purchase price. 
effort will be 
loaned. 


Every made to return the 


article 


“As a Faculty Thinketh,” the 
Jensen, published in our November is- 
attracted 


article by 


has wide attention and com- 


ment. This article was reproduced in School 


and Home for December. It will bear re- 


reading by every high school teacher in the 


A Recent Bulletin from the Oakland Pub- 
lic Schools is of 
It emphasizes the 


more than usual interest. 


should 
play in the war, and shows that the teaching 


part the schools 


patriotism should be given large place. 


Activities that are to be carried on not 
attempts but in 
direct’ connection with the classroom instruc- 


tion, are the War Plan (Thrift 


¢ 


hrough single spasmodic 


Savings 


Red Cross; the Com- 
Lessons issued by the Government; 
War 


purpose to 


Stamps); the Junior 
munity 
Teaching the Reasons Why We Are at 

The forth the 
make courses of 


report also sets 


flexible study in depart- 
mental organization, and especially in the in- 
termediate school system. Says 
of the 


which mark in an outstanding way, the work 


Superin- 
tendent Hunter: “Two characteristics 
of the intermediate school, are promotion by 


subject and a system of option. I 
that as 


feasible, promotion by 


recom- 


mend therefore rapidly as may be 


subjects and options 


to be dictated by the needs of the various 


systems, be inaugurated in our present de- 


partmental organization.” 


The Committee on Public Information 
issues from time to time in co-operation with 


U. S. Commissioner of Education material 


bearing upon the progress of the war. 
sent to 


VICTROLAS 


IN THE 


CHOOLS 


We will gladly demonstrate the 

Victrola in any school. Phone, 

write or call at any of our stores 
Special School Model, $75.00 
Other Models, $20 to $380 


Easy Terms 


There will be each principal 


Sherman, Glay & Go. 


PIANOS 


Kearny and Sutter Sts 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts. 
Ninth and J Sts... 

325 E. Main St. 

J and Merced Sts. 
190-192 South First St. 
Sixth and Morrison Sts. 
Third Avenue at Pine 
928-30 Broadway . 
808-810 Sprague Ave. 


PIANOLAS 


San Francisco 
.. Oakland 
Sacramento 
Stockton 
Fresno 

San Jose 
Portland 
Seattle 

... Zacoma 

.. Spokane 
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Bolenius’s 


Everyday English Composition 


By EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS, A. M. 
Author of “The Teaching of Oral English” and “Teaching Literature” 


or IS A NEW BOOK of very special merit. It 
is a thoroughly commonsense course, full of life 
and force. Its well-knit organization and its wealth 
of material make the teacher’s work easy. Oral En- 
glish receives unusual attention. Letter-writing is 
taught so effectively that the pupil’s ability to write 
a good letter---business or friendly---is assured. 

The following, topics suggest the live atmosphere 
and practical scope of the book: Improving the Speak- 
ing Voice; How to Learn to Converse; How to Get 
Ideas; How to Tell a Story; Making Letters Interest- 
ing; Details that Identify; Organizing Ideas; How to 
Get Facts; Making Ideas Stand Out; Using Words 
Precisely; The Effective Paragraph; Placing Modi- 
fiers Correctly. 

The book meets the needs of Intermediate Schools, 
as it is adjustable for a two-year course or a three- 
year course. 


silicic hdianedaaepcamnssinguiibilacanininnatatiseahainielinitn 
Bolenius’s Everyday English Composition has 


just been adopted for use in the Intermediate 
Schools of Pomona. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Represented by 
D. J. Sullivan, C. C. Van Liew L. E. Armstrong 
121 Second St., San Francisco 252 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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THE 


principal teacher, a pamphlet for each pupil, 
and later, the supply permitting, 
the 


President’s 


amphlets for 


home. These publications include the 
War The Nation in 
Arms, The Government of Germany, Ameri- 
ca’s Interest in Popular Government Abroad, 
A War of Self-Defense, and other pamphlets 


as they are issued. 


Message, 


Attached to certain war publications is a 
moderate fee. the 
War Came to America; National Service 
Handbook, 15c; The Battle Line of 
racy, 15c; President’s Flag Day Speech with 
Evidence of 


All others are free. How 


Democ- 
Germany’s plans; 


War 
free 


Conquest of 

Other 
are: The 
Great War; American Loyalty; Home Reading 


Kultur; German Practices. 


pamphlets for distribution 
Course for Citizen Soldiers; First Session of 


the War 


address Committee on 


Congress. For these publications 
Public Information, 10 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. The Com- 
mittee on Public Information is composed of 
the Secretaries of State, War and Navy, and 


Creel. 


George 


The State High School Principals’ Con- 
vention will be held in Oakland April 11 
to 13 inclusive. All principals are required 


by law to attend this convention. Of topics 


for discussion there will be included Voca- 
tional Education Under the Smith-Hughes 


Bill, Physical 


the 


Education, and Cooperation of 
War Work. Commissioner 
Wood announced in a recent bulletin a Com- 


Schools in 


mittee on Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
War 
Citizenship course of twelve lessons, soon to 


be published, 


cation. There is also announced a 
Professor 


High 
Ashley 


these prepared by 
Ashley of the 
A contribution by 


this 


Roscoe : 
School. 


will 


Pasadena 
Pre fesse iT 
magazine. 


soon appear in 


Visual Education is going determinedly 
forward in Los Angeles County. Mr. H. S$ 
Upjohn, Visual Education 
Superintendent of 


Motion 


answers to 


Director of and 


Assistant County Schools, 
issued a Picture 
forth repeatedly 


ked regarding motion picture work in edu- 


has Bulletin setting 


the questions 


cation. The bulletin discusses the exchange 
plan, the renting of educational films, pro- 
tors that give satisfaction, the building 


motion picture booths, and like important 
tters. There is included a list 
of entertainment and semi-educational films. 


~ 


selected 
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Roscoe Kincaid 


With Pershing 


in France 


‘Somewhere in France” General Per- 
shing is accompanied by Roscoe Kin- 
caid who, through his expert skill in 


writing Gregg Shorthand, helps General 
Pershing get 


things done for the cause 
of Democracy. Many other Gregg 
Writers are serving their country in 


important positions—Charles Swem, the 
President’s stenographer; John H. Mat- 
ter, also with Pershing; Warren John- 
son, with Secretary Tumulty; Joseph M. 
Shaffer, with Secretary McAdoo; Wil- 
liam Granlund, with Secretary Baker; 
John B. May, with Secretary Daniels- 
and so on. 

The stenographic work of the big 
men gravitates naturally to the writers of 


Gregg Shorthand 


—The National System 
Seventy-five per cent of the cities of 
the United States high 
teach shorthand are teaching Gregg 
Shorthand exclusively. It is also taught 
in more than eighty-five per cent of the 
private commercial 

The reason for this plurality of pref 
erence is to be found in the wonderful 
simplicity of the system, the with 
which it may be written, su- 
perior legibility. 

Send for a copy of 
the Shorthand f 


whose schools 


schools 


ease 
and its 


‘The 
Reform’”’- 


Pre yoress of 
-free 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
New York 


i atlaliie a icttantaasccettalS 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Number Five of a Series 


San Francisco, January 15, 1918. 
TO SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS, 
‘TEACHERS, MOTHERS: 
A Happy New Year to you! 


The new school term opens in February. Of course you’re 
making new plans for 1918 and are looking for new material. 
The whole Milton Bradley business is based on the child’s 
Interest and instruction, whether for school or home. Let us 
help you develop your plans and select material. 


You'll start the new term right if you let us equip school 
or nursery with Kindergarten Material, School Supplies, 
Material and Books for the Manual Arts, Color and Drawing 
Supplies, and Occupational Work of all kinds. We'll provide 
books and material to fit the needs of “Susie” and “Sammie” or 
of a whole room full or city full of ‘“Susies” and “Sammies.” 


Whether you be Superintendent, Principal, Teacher, 
Mother, write us. Tell us just what you want. We'll be 
delighted to send you catalogues and estimates. 


I surely hope you read “A Creed for 1918” in the January 
issue (page 34). Judging by the pile of letters on my desk 
some dozens of teachers and mothers have already adopted the 
Creed for the coming year. 


And again a Happy New Year to you. 


Cordially yours, 


Di lle: sds tae 


Pacific Coast Representative. 
Milton Bradley Company. 


20 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Just one block toward the Ferry Building from the Palace Hotel. 


In the March issue (out 
M ee Ist), my text 
wil “Blessed are the 
pi ‘Tele <i 
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The Schools of Sacramento 
attention. We had 
favorably upon 


are attracting 
to 


report 


occasion 
the 
Hughes. Those who know 
the of Sacramento 
will not be surprised to learn of Mr. Hughes’ 
reelection for a four year term, at the salary 
of $4200. The work Mr. 


done Sacramento, on 


recently 
comment annual 
of Superintendent 
of the work 


of schools 


that has 


of 
like 


well 


Hughes 


in the basis 


and 


salaries paid in many other systems of 


could 
afford to increase the salary to $5000. 


size, the Board of Education 


In the death of Liliuokalani, 
of the 
the early 
to the 
who 
She 


two 


formerly 


Queen Hawaiian Islands, which oc- 


curred of 


and 


part 
Islands 
did 


ascended 


November, there 
to this 

for the 

the throne 


later. 


is lost 


country a 


woman much 


Hawaiian 
in 1891, 
that time 
until her death she made many visits to this 


country, 


Islands. 


retiring years Since 


visiting an official 
and semi-official capacity, and doing much to 
together the the 
this country. advocated 
of 


Washington in 


draw Islands 


interests of 
She 
the 


and 


and many ad- 


education and 
work 


the 


vanced ideas in lines 
tended 


Hawaiian and 


social progress, her has 


link 


\merican races. 


to very strongly 


The recent Federal Vocational Education 
Act has at this date been accepted by 46 of 
the 48 


proved 


Plans have thus far been 
the 

educational 

$850,000 


and at least an equal amount 


states. ap- 
involving this 


expenditure year 


2? 


for vocational 


of 


systems in 


states more than federal money 


of state money. 
For administrative purposes the United States 
has been regionalized and working rules es- 
More 
than 50 night classes in the training of radio 
and United States 


of than 


tablished with state school officials. 


buzzer operators for the 


\rmy, with enrollment 


3000, 


an more 


are announced, and a system of 


the 
Corps 


voca- 


tional training is in force for Quarter- 


and Engineer’s the 


States 


master’s 


United 


and 
Shipping Board. 

in 
Ed- 


ird Goldberg of Stanford University, in the 


The Purchase of Rural School Space 
California, is the title of an article by 


*\merican School Board Journal” 
This 


study 


for Decem- 


article valuable details 


the 


gives on 


made and methods 


the total 


covers 


purchasing school space, 
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Good reasons for learning 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


The 


ISAAC PITMAN system of Short- 
hand 


the result of over seventy-five 
years’ continuous progress and improve- 
ment. First in 1837, it has been foremost 
ever since. 


The ISAAC PITMAN system represents 
the experience of millions of practitioners 
Over three million copies have been 
of the instruction books alone. 


The ISAAC PITMAN system is easy to 
learn, and the winning of all the import- 
ant International Shorthand Speed Con- 
tests proves that it is the fastest. 

The ISAAC PITMAN system is used by 
more expert writers than any other sys- 
tem. The best writers use the best sys- 
tem. 

The ISAAC PITMAN system has more 
shorthand literature than all other systems 
combined. 

The ISAAC PITMAN system is taught 
in the New York City High Schox New 
York University, Columbia University, Col 
lege of the City of New York, 
lege. The leading institutions 
best system. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street, New York 


of “Course in Isaac 
Shorthand,” $1.50; “Practical 
Touch Typewriting,” 85c; “Style Book of 
Business English,” $1.00; adopted by the 
New York Board of Education. 


is 


issued 


Vassar 
teach 


Col- 


the 


Publishers Pitman 


Course’ in 


Pitman’s Commercial Modern 
Language Series 


Hugo’s Russian Simpiife@. An easy 


a rapid way of learning Russizn. 
$1.45. ; 


Hugo’s Dutch or Flemish Simplified. Cloth, 
$1.45. 


Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 
249 pp., cloth, $1.10. By C. A. Toledano 
Hugo’s Simplified Spanish. An easy and 


rapid way of learning Spanish. Cloth, 
$1.45. 


Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence 
in French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian and Portuguese. 718 pp.. cloth. 
$3.00. Containing the most common and 
ordinary terms and phrases. 

Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence 
Spanish... 267 pp., $1.10 

Spanish Commercial Reader. 
cloth, $1.10. 


Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspond- 
ence. 328 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.50 By G 
R. MacDonald Contains an extensive 
selection of commercial letters 

English-Spanish and Spanish-English Com- 
mercial Dictionary. 660 pp., $1.50 By 
G. R. MacDonald. A complete work of 
reference for students and feachers 

Taquigrafia Espanola de Isaac 
Being an adaptation of Isaac 
Shorthand to Spanish $1.30 


Liberal Discount to Teachers 


and 
Cleth, 


in 


170 pp., 


Pitman. 
Pitman’s 


and Schools. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street, New York 
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Barker's 
Plane Trigonometry 


DEVELOPS 
THOROUGH FAMILIARITY WITH TRIGONOMETRIC FUNCTIONALITY. 
ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF FUNCTIONS. 
\ KNOWLEDGE OF THE METHODS OF TRIGONOMETRIC ANALYSIS. 
POWER OF INITIATIVE IN THE DEVELOPMNET OF FORMULAS. 
RESOLUTE SKILL IN THE APPLICATION OF FORMULAS TO THE 
SOLUTION OF PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 
It aims to appeal to the interest of the student with a view to awakening in 
him a love for higher mathematics. 


PUBLISHED OCTOBER 26 


Clute’s 
Experimental 


General Science 


IS BUILT UP 
LOGICALLY BY A STUDY OF MATTER AND ENERGY, 
AND THE EFFECTS OF FAMILIAR FORCES UPON THEM. 


I do not hesitate to say that in my judgment, Clute’s 
Experimental Science is the best textbook of the kind 
I have seen. This book marks a distinct advance in 
textbooks intended to give pupils an introduction to 
general science. The use of this book will do much to 
train pupils in right methods of attacking problems in 
science and will certainly develop the beginnings of the 
scientific spirit. It would be a fortunate thing if all 
high school pupils could have the advantage of such a 
course as is Offered in Mr. Clute’s most excellent manual. 


Very truly yours, 
ALBERT LEONARD, 


Superintendent of Schools, 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


P. Blakiston’s Son ¢c& Co. 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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amounts expended, shows the extent to 
which the trade goes to dealers whose 
places of business are in the school districts, 
and discusses the co-operative plan of county 
buying, where two or more counties may 
pool their interests. The Purchasing Agent 
plan is also given consideration. The con- 
clusion is reached that California is annually 
spending such sums as would justify a more 
economical plan of purchasing and that some 
form of central purchase would bring desired 
results 


“A Patriotic Bulletin” is the title of a 93- 
page publication issued by the Department of 
Education of the State of Washington, under 
direction of State Superintendent Josephine 
Corliss Preston. This bulletin comes at a 
most opportune time. It carries material 
adapted for use in the upper grades or high 
school, including many of our national songs, 
portions of the President’s messages to Con- 
gress, matter relating to the Junior Red 
Cross and excellent material touching the 
lives of Washington and Lincoln, and poems 
of a patriotic nature and information re- 
garding the American flag 


The Eastern Gregg Shorthand Association 
recently held its Fourth Annual Convention. 
Enthusiasm, Co-operation and _ Patriotism 
were the pass words of the meeting. The 
President, Mr. Freeman P. Taylor, sounded 
the keynote of the convention when he said: 

peace or in war, the work of educ 1- 
must go on.” Mr. John Robert 

f the year’s progress of the system 

the growth of commercial training 

ughout the nation. The two days’ meet- 

ng was filled to the brim with good things 


and with timely papers on educational topics 


Arrangements for the Summer Session at 
University of Southern California are not 
complete Of the eminent educators al- 

secured to offer courses are Dr. E. C. 

President of Los Angeles Normal 

hool; Dr. Richard Burton, University of 

innesota; Don Felipe Morales de Setien, 

Stanford University; Miss Julia E. Crane, 
N. \ 

University begining the second 

lester february : Professor Rockwell 

Hunt, head of the Department of Econo- 


s, will offer a course on the Conserva- 
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ENUS 
PENCILS 


PERTE. cT 
-PENCIL~ 


ECAUSE of its un- 


equalled quality the biggest 
selling 10c drawing pencil in 
the world is VENUS. 


The 17 degrees from 6B softest 
to 9H hardest satisfy every require- 
ment. 

Use VENUS 6B, 5B, 
4B, 3B, for bold heavy 
lines. 

Use VENUS 2B, B, 

HB, F, H, 2Hfor gen- 
eral work and sketch- 
ing. 

Use VENUS 3H, 
4H, 5H, 6H, for clean, 
clear, fine lines. 

Use VENUS 7H, 
8H, 9H for delicate 
thin lines, maps, 
charts, etc. 


Look for the dinkibictinnd VENUS 


Superfine Quality 


fug Rubs out Cleanly and Easily aeaia 
Will not Soil or Streak Exitieas 


This trial box with 

ive VENUS Draw- 

ing Pencils and 
VENUS Eraser 
sent free. 


stamps 


hostage | 


American Lead Pencil Co. 


216 Fifth Avenue, Dept B, New York 
London, En 


as > > 
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“A Brief History of the World with Especial 


Reference to Social and Economic Conditions, 
By 
George Willis Botsford and Jay Barrett Botsford. 


In a remarkable way these authors have succeeded in bringing 
THE STORY OF THE WORLD 

from the first purpling of the dawn of civilization to the wonders 
in science and the industries today within 500 pages. They are 
brief without being lifeless. They have winnowed wheat from 
chaff, without soliciting your praises therefor. They have woven 
fact into fabric that is attractive in itself. They have availed 
themselves of every latest feature of the book-maker’s art and 
the pedagog’s skill, in order to make everything clear. 


Journal of Education, Dec. 6, 1917.” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


THE GORDON (A New Series) 
READY NOW--- A Primer - - - - Price 32c 
A First Reader - - Price 40c 
A Second Reader - Price 44c 
A Teacher’s Manual - Price 80c 


SOME Bright and Interesting Stories. 

ATTRACTIVE Colored and Expressive Illustrations. 

FEATURES Adapted for use as a Method or a Supplementary series. 
Ethical in purpose. 
Varied in content. 
Destined to become popular. 


“IT received the First Reader of the New Series of Gordon Readers 
and can bespeak for it a very wonderful success. It is bright, attrac- 
tive, upholds the splendid merit of the Gordon System, and its beauti- 
ful illustrations make it a prize for any child. We shall certainly add 
some of these books for supplemental class work.” 

C. C. HUGHES, Superintendent of Schools, 
Sacramento, California. 


coro D.C.HEATH& COMPANY cricks. 


Chicago California. 
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tion of Our Natural Resources. This is a 
special course in problems arising from the 
war and is 


Economic 


great appropriately related to 


Evolution and Economic Theory, 
and is concerned not only with our natural 


resources,—the soil, water, forest and min- 
eral deposits, but also and chiefly with the 
human factor both as touching the individual 


life and in public policy. 


The Zaner & Bloser Method of 
Scales for use in the 


} 


sci 


Writing 


elementary and high 


iools are proving of great value. They 


suggest to teachers a standard for writing 


and not merely provide a measurement. 


They are prepared from the standpoint of the 


teacher and the pupil. These scales will do 


much toward promoting and defining stand- 


ards and in securing correct position, form, 


movement and speed. Scales and charts may 


be secured from Zaner & Bloser Company, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


The prices are moderate. 


“Outdoor 


School 


Education,” 
Garden 


published by the 
Association of America, de- 
votes its November issue to Los Angeles, em- 
phasizing the work in elementary agriculture, 
school gardens and home gardens. There is 
a General Survey of the Los Angeles school 
gardens by Clayton F. Palmer, Supervisor of 
Historical Sketch by Deputy 
Superintendent Monlux, and other interesting 
The magazine 
will be very helpful for those who are doing 


Agriculture, an 
articles by various teachers. 
school garden work. 


The Giant Telescope on Mt. Wilson, near 
Pasadena, will soon be in use. 
the 100-inch 
of grinding at the 
Pasadena. 


For nine years 


lens has been in the process 


Observatory shops in 
Some years ago a lens ground: in 


Paris and sent to this country proved unsat- 


isfactory. The scientific world will watch 
with interest the installation of the new 
telescope and the results therefrom. 

The Official Food News is issued regu- 


larly by the United States Food Administra- 
tion and carries much useful information. A 


recent circular from Ralph P. Merritt, the 
Federal Food Commissioner for California, 
gives advice to various family members, par- 
ticularly to those who are tilling the soil. 
The father should plant more acreage and 


plant to better advantage, seeing that there 
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One in Every Six Sick Every Year 


YOU 


May do without wheat one day— 
do without meat one day—but no- 
body wants you to do without 
insurance for one hour—the cost 
is too small. The risk is too great. 


Less Than $1 A Month 


Premium pays You $1 a Day in 


Sickness, Accident, 
Quarantine 


Our Policy is a Special and pays 
for Every Day of an Illness. Policy 
in full sick benefits fifteen days 
from date of issue — many such 
policies require from 30 to 60 days 
from date of issue. Funeral benefit 


where death results from illness. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


Policies issued paying from $25 


a month to $100 a month. We in- 
sure teachers up to four-fifths of 
their income during the teaching 


period. Policy in full benefits dur- 
ing vacation, same as when teach- 
ing. 

Company now in its 3lst year. 
Paid in 1916 more than 23,000 
claims totalling $338,168.07. Service 
is the watchword of our claim de- 
partment. Our liberal, broad cov- 
erage, unrestricted policies, and 
Good Claim Service are the reasons 
for our rapid rise in the Insurance 


W orld. 
Teachers Ideal 
Pension Policies Protect 
Write Today to 


Teachers Casualty Department 
“THE PROVIDENT LIFE” 
Birmingham, Alabama, U. S. A. 
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of the Hour 


Ohe University £ California Bureau of 
Visual Instruction will send Exhibits cov- 
ering the subject to schools, upon application 
We specially invite you to get our Exhibition 
on Manufacture of Cereal Food. 


To Domestic Science Teachers 


Each month we offer schools one of our 
products for experimental work. with prizes, if 
desired, for best receipts February WE offer 
‘Albers Oats" for Cookies. 


articulars addre 


Alters Bros Milling Co, BiB | 
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is as little waste as possible. Mothers should 
establish practical economy in the kitchen 
and observe wheatless, meatless. and ice 
creamless days. Surplus food should be kept 
off the table. The boy is admonished to eat 
brown sugar instead of white and the girl 
to help in planning for a wholesome table 
without frills. It is stated by government 
experts that if every person in America 
will save one ounce of sugar a day, the grand 
total will be 1,000,000 tons a year. If in 
each home there is saved one ounce of meat 
daily, the saving will be 465,000,000 pounds. 
One slice of bread saved daily in each home 
amounts to 365,000,000 annually. 


The Vocational Educational Association of 
the Middle West held its annual meet- 
ing at Chicago January 24 to 26. Particular 
significance was given to the meeting at this 
time as the matter of vocational education 
in its proper applications is being greatly 
emphasized during the war period. The 
changed conceptions regarding industrial and 
vocational education are due in no small de- 
gree to the outcome of the discussions at 


such meetings as the one in question. 


Machine Woodworking, By ~ Geo. Henry 
Jensen, Director of the Prevocational School 
and Industrial Arts Work in the High and 
Evening Schools of Stockton, Cal., is a real 
shop manual. It is a practical text and note 
book, clearly worked out through school and 
shop experience, for elementary industrial 
schools, prevocational schools, high schools 
and colleges using machines in connec- 
tion with woodworking. The book shows 
the care taken by the author in providing 
information based on standard trade practice 
and points out practical safeguards against 
accidents of all kinds. The many illustrations 
add great value. The book was published in 
the print-shop of the Prevocational School 

Stockton. 


The November Bulletin of the High School 
leachers’ Association of Los Angeles gives 
iblicity to the report of the Committee on 
iprovement of Institutes. It is expected 
at a Committee will be appointed to make 


systematic study of some of the repre- 


ntative public school systems of the United 


tates, covering the matters of sources of 
venue, methods of apportionment, and ex- 
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CALIFORNIA 
REED FURNITURE 


for the 
Teachers’ Rest Room 


Durable, yet inexpensive, 
reed furniture equipment for 
the rest room is growing 
rapidly in popularity. In 
addition to the design here 
shown we have many more 
equally as artistic and 
inexpensive. 
We offer a most complete 
assortment of rest room 
furniture, rugs, etc., and 
will submit special designs 
and prices on application. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


Sierra 


365-367 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


222-224 South Los Angeles St., 
LOS ANGELES 


124 West Washinston St. 
PHOENIX 


100 W. Commercial Row 
RENO 
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Get Your Flag and the 


= Flags of Our Allies, Free! 


A Without a cent of expense, you can secure the 






flags and the portraits needed for your room. 


All charges prepaid. 


Offer No. 1: We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons or assorted 
with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, and Riley. Your 
pupils easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return the $5.00 
to us and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, 
heavy quality, on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 

Offer No. 2: A high-grade standard U. S. all bunting flag 5x8 feet 
FREE. Fast colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both 
sides. For the sale of 50 buttons at ten cents each. 

Offer No. 3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. Each 16x24 inches, on 
staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Belgian, and 
Italian. High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful 
for inside ornamentation. For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 

Offer No. 4: Handsome silk flags of the Allies FREE. American, 

French, English, Belgian, and Italian. Each 12x 18 inches, on staff 

with ornaments. Make beautiful decorations for home as well as 
schoolroom. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 

Offer No. 5: Wonderful “QOil-Process” painting of 
Washington, Lincoln, and President Wilson. 13x 
16 inches in a one and half inch gilded frame. For 
the sale of 35 buttons you may choose one picture, 
for 60 buttons, two pictures, and for 75 buttons all 
three pictures, FREE. 

Offer No. 6: A fine Pencil Sharpener, FREE. Large 

size. Sharpens any pencil. For the sale of 20 but- 

tons at ten cents. 





Write today, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of 


buttons you want. We will send them postpaid by return mail. 
We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. Established 1898. 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 154 Meridan St., Anderson, Ind. 








.,. | Fisk Teacher’ A 
Lecture Charts and Slides, 2161 Shattuck Ave. BERKELEY, eee 





J d B kl JOHN B. a - M. HAHN, Managers 
Other Offices 
Stenci $ an 00 ets Boston, New York, Wanita teieh, yy ¢ 
f Birmingham, Ala., Chicago, Denver, 
/ or ; Portland, Ore., Los Angeles. 
Teaching Agriculture in Schools The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the World 
Simple Practical Impressive 
Successful Teaching of Agriculture Assured p h = ] Mf c; 
Send 10c in postage for sample booklets antec nica g. oO. 
Agricultural Extension Department Manufacturers and Dealers in 
: PHYSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
International Harvester Company of N. J. 3051 ADELINE STREET 
Harvester Building, Chicago Berkeley, California 


cy 
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THE 


penditures, including the expenditures for 
teachers’ salaries, running expenses and con- 
struction of The 


further phase of 


buildings. 
that 
subject be 


suggestion is 


made 


one this 


com- 
prehensive 
that a report 


material value to 


taken up first and 


along these lines will be of 
the Committee 
in relation to the laying out of proper finan- 


cial 


Legislative 
legislation. 


Free exhibits of woods, charts, maps and 
diagrams concerning forest products and pho- 
tographs on forest subjects, including col- 
ored lantern slides are loaned to the schools 
by the United States The 
schools are required only to pay transporta- 
tion. 


Forest Service. 
Application for these exhibits and for 
lantern slides should be made to the District 
114 Sansome 


Foreste, Street, San Francisco. 

The High School boys and girls of Visalia 
during their summer vacation months earned 
a total of $15,965.33, 


recently 


according to statistics 
Principal A. M. 
per 


compiled by Sim- 


mons. Fifty-seven cent of the 


The 


pupils 


worked for compensation. occupations 


covered included 


working in stores, sugar 
factories, cannery, garage, laundry, office, 


dairy, housework, delivery, and the like. The 


average earnings of the girls was $63.80. 


The first Junior High School in 


was recently opened at Bisbee. 


Arizona 
The building 
is one that would do credit to any city. In 
it will be housed the 
ninth grades. 


eighth and 
There is now in operation in 
Bisbee an all-year term for the schools. The 


yearly quarters. 


seventh, 


divided into four 


Thus the school plant 


session is 


is used constantly. 


The Earth is the title of a magazine issued 
monthly by the Santa Fe Railway and deals 
particularly 


with industrial 


and 
Southwest. 


commercial 

Both the 
text and photographs will prove of particular 
value in the 


interests of the great 


classes in Geography, Agricul- 


ture, Dairying, Domestic Science and _ the 
like. The magazine is published at Topeka, 


Kansas, 100 Santa Fe General Offices. 

The passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, 
t is predicted, marks the opening of a new 
ra in Vocational United 
The of both 
tate and federal governments is now directed 


Education in the 


States. attention and energy 
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California School of Arts & Crafts 


State-accredited 


2119 ALLSTON WAY 
BERKELEY CAL. 


This school is considered by artists 
and educators to be the best art school 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Why? 


A complete equipment and a care- 
fully selected faculty of specialists for 
the various subjects have made it so. 


Courses in Industrial, Normal, Fine 
and Domestic Arts. 


Spring term now in session. 


Summer School begins June 24, 
F. H. 


1918. 


Meyer, Director. 


i. ocean 
%] 
NOTABLE NEW TEXTS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Written and Spoken English 
By ERLE E. CLIPPINGER 
\ strictly modern text, treating the 
usual theme assignments, also business 
letters, telegrams, newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, short stories, parliamen- 
tary law, argumentation and debate 


574 pp., $1.25 


Elementary Algebra 
By GEORGE H. HALLETT 
ROBERT F. ANDERSON 


Exceptionally sane, free from fads, 
and in line with modern tendencies. 
Makes the transition from arithmetic to 
algebra natural and necessary. Em- 
phasizes fundamental processes. For 
beginners or review classes. 


408 pp., $1.25 








fe) 


and 


Send for more complete information. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 
565 Market Street, San Francisco 


fe. 5) 
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to Vocational Education. This looks toward 
the extension of our secondary school sys- 
tem to help materially in the wage-earning 
employments and it is to be hoped that by 
careful planning and ordering, haphazard ex- 
tension of vocational education may be elim- 
inated and a program developed progress- 
ively from year to year. Dr. C. A. 
directs the work. 


Prosser 


An Advisory Council for the 
Oregon, 
ago, the 


Portland, 
organized two 
consisting of two 
teachers from each of the elementary grades. 
Its work such value that the 
membership has been enlarged this year, so 
that all the 
The 


representatives 


schools was years 


membership 


has been of 


teaching force may be 
membership 


from 


repre- 


sented. new consists of 


two each grade; one 


from each of the four 


schools; 
from the 

men supervisors; 
and one from the women supervisors; making 
31 in all The 


structed for the 


eight high 


from 


the principals; senior 


teachers; 


one 
one from the 
Council is 
purpose of 
making the 


Advisory con- 


improving the 


service, and schools, as far as 


ee ee 


Here is the latest and best book pub- 
lished to help students to understand 
the situation in which the nation finds 
itself today. 


“‘Democracy Today” 
An American Interpretation. 


Speeches and writings of 
Lowell, Cleveland, Roosevelt, 
Lane, Root and Lloyd George. 
for use in secondary schools and col- 
leges by Christian Gauss of Princeton 
University. 


Lincoln, 
Wilson, 
Edited 


Cali- 
their in- 


towns in 
signified 


cities or 
already 
adopt. 
A Book of 296 pages selling for 40c. 


Sev enty -five 
fornia have 
tention to 


Write for detailed information to 


E. B. Wickersham 


257 Webster Street, Palo Alto Cal. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


State Depositories 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
cker Company, San 
ham Curtiss & 

Los Angeles 


Francisco 


Welch, 


&) 
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the teacher is concerned, as 
possible. This Council meets once a 
with Superintendent L. R. Alderman. 
members bring in from the bodies 
represent matters that they wish 
It is the plan of the Portland 
secure every bit of co-operation, 
structive criticism, 
possible. 


democratic as 
month 

The 
they 
considered. 
schools to 
every con- 


every piece of advice 


L. R. ALDERMAN, 


Supt. Portland Schools. 
David P. Barrows, formerly Dean of the 
Faculty of the University of California, Major 
of Cavalry in the United Reserve Corps, is 
now in the Philippines in the 
Chief Intelligence 
partment. 


capacity of 

War De- 
As Major Barrows was formerly 
Director of Education in the Philippines, he 
is peculiarly qualified for this important task. 


Officer in the 


The Southern California Kindergarten Club 
has a most attractive Year Book for 1917-1918. 
It gives the programs for the various meet- 
ings, lists of officers, standing committees, 
constitution of the club, and other important 
matters. There are 20 cities represented in 
the club. 


held in 

The 
Much 
bringing the 


Communitiy Rallies have been 


Portland and home circles. 


month of November was "rally” time. 
has 


school 


been accomplished in 
and patrons of the 
understanding of what is 
done for the Portland boys and girls. 
of these rallies held at each of 
high schools. The 
cipals, teachers, parents, pupils and 
of the 
of the schools 
that high school. In 


parents schools to a 


clearer being 


One 


has been 


the five academic prin- 


patrons 


elementary schools adjacent to one 


high have together at 


instance the 


come 
each pro- 


gram has opened with a community 


song, 
and several fine numbers by the high school 
bands, or This been fol- 
lowed by several short, interesting addresses. 
Very informal 


glee clubs. has 


receptions in the various 
gymnasiums have closed the evening, music 
for the grand marches and games being fur- 
The 


very 


nished by high school talent. Parent- 


Teacher presidents have been active 


in making these rallies successful. 


L. R. ALDERMAN, 


Supt. Portland Schools. 
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The Librarian’s Desk 


“Fifty Years of American Education.” By child in the land. His verse and prose pos- 
y , 


krnest Carroll Moore. Ginn and Company. sess a wonderful charm; his pen pictures of 






The secondary title of this little volume, scenes, places, events and peoples are real- 





‘A Sketch of the Progress of Education in istic in the highest degree. Riley knew 
th 


ie United States from 1867-1917,” fairly the heart of a community as an astronomer 





indicates the scope of the treatment. The knows the heavens. Every mood of human 






foreword is by Ginn and Company, the pub- nature was to him an open bogk. His sym 
lishers, and presents the message of the vol- pathy was boundless and he never lost his 
ume as a memento of the half-century of hold upon the days of childhood. 








Edwin Ginn’s connection with the educa- The ten volumes contain over 1000 titles. 


tional history of this country. Write to Harper & Brothers, New York, for 





But aside from this intimate sentimental as these books, to be sent on examination. See 
sociation, it is a book quite worthy, in itself, notice in our December, 1917 issue, page 






of a place on every teacher’s desk The 524 


three chapters constitute an admirable sum- 






mary of educational conditions and_ school “Democracy Today—An American Inter- 
achievements in the United States, since the pretation.” Edited by Christian Gauss, Princ: 

















Civil War: the real beginning of constructive ton University; Scott, Foresman; pages 296 


cents 














to put, into less than 100 pages, more vital This is a most timely volume, as attentio 
nformation about schools und school svs should be given throughout the schools t 
tems, and educational ideals, and school sen the proper study of loyalty and patriotis! 












timent, than the author has crowded into There are included in the book numerous 








‘an Edu- addresses and papers by President Wils 


utterances ol L,iInc 









material is admirable, the Roosevelt. Lowell, Cleveland, Lane, R 
presentation of it clear and proportioned, and and David Lloyd-George The selections 





clear vision of the important is apparent, are such as can be used in high school 


1 1 


ughout This clear vision of what was classes. in the intermediate schools an 






realized There seventh and eighth grades This book 


e few books of twice the bulk that can give the student not only an appreciation 












2ive as comprehensive a picture of our edu- the great war and our striving toward den 
ational history ocracy, but of the principles of government 


BOONE, 





James Whitcomb Riley, 
Volumes Harper & 
[his memorial edition of Riley's Complete of President Wilson is carried as 


selections 










Amateur’s Costume Book. By Eli 








Saas S08 , Rdvth. 2 Wor ood, is 
ndex There are numerous beau- - Guptill and Edyth M. Wormwood 
| : ta book that will be welcomed by anyon: 
| llustrations in color from _ paintings ; ' . ao 
‘ oa 1] a ee ing an entertainment in charge Che 
Howard Chandler Christy and _ Earl : 
: ' is in eight parts with subject matter as f 
klin Betts he edition is attractive, ‘ ' 
’ lows: (1) Patriotic Costumes; (2) Natt 
1s worthy emori t Mr. Riley, t ‘ ' . . ‘ : 
oer ’ Costumes and Special Days; (3) Old Mother: 
om it is dedicated ‘ Ly 


Goose and Her Family; (4) Folk Tale Pe 
erhaps no writer of modern times has had F 


ple; (5) Dollies; (6) Wee Fairy 


grip upon young and old that has James’ Miscellaneous Costumes; (8) Special Day Cos 






) 7 —_ : - - 1 orn 
Riley He was the friend of every tumes. More of the costumes are illust 








with all illustrations 
The book will 















































ments or fancy 














published by the 
Ohio. 
cents; in cloth, 75 cents. 








House, Franklin, 























Should Know”, Houghton 
300ks I and II. The 
Mary E. 


contains 




















Burt and W. T. 


stories 








from 














Books” and “Just So 














well chosen and the 





























are taken from 
and “The 


Kipling’s 
W ork”, 








Day’s 




















things from Kipling 


























outside. 





























volume of Western Verses 




















The poem which gives the 
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from 


dress parties. 
Eldridge 


Stories”. 


and those 
familiar to children in school 


man, entitled “Out Where the 


some 


the 21 subjects complete for $2.00, ‘nek 


you saw 
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living 


models. 
be of value not only to teach- 
ers but to mothers, who are 


called upon 


costume their children for amateur entertain- 
The book 
Entertainment 
Price, in paper, 


Kipling’s “Stories and Poems Every Child 
Mifflin 
books 


Company, 


are edited 


Chapin. 


Kipling’s 


Il the 


These 
volumes bring in compact form the very 


and to 


A. 


14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology,; with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, | with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., ‘with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. S. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, , with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry.) with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, | with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. ia Geology with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
500 Questions in Reading, with Ans .25 

*Solutions given to all problems. 

Price of any one subject 25 conte; 14 subjects, $1.50; 


is less than 10 cents 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
° ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Say 


Seven 


H. 


years 


HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These past examinations, with answers reviewed 
carefully, will prepare the student to pass any 
teachers, Regents or Civil Service examination 
offered in any siate in the Union. 
aminations were prepared, nearly all of them, 
under the direet supervision of Judge Draper, 
Late Commissioner of Education for New York. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 


These ex- 


Book 
“Jungle 
They 
illustrations by 
are most delightful. In Book 


‘The 


Kipling 
stories 


people 


Another book By Houghton Mifflin is a 
Arthur 
West Begins” 
book its title 
published in a Denver paper 


Chap- 


EDUCATIONAL 


Seas” 
two 
best 
that should be 


SS 


was 


ago, 
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where Mr. Chapman 
column. This 


conducted a_ daily 
poem has throughout 
the continent and to foreign lands. All of 
Mr. Chapman’s poems have a Western flavor 


gone 


and this attractive volume will be most 
welcome. The price is $1.25. 
Bi, sea eN 
“The Arden Shakespeare.” D. C. Heath 
and Co. 
I have examined several volumes of The 


Arden Shakespeare from the standpoint of the 
teacher of literature. 
nently 


They seem to me emi- 
sound and satisfactory. The reason- 
able proportion of editorial material, 
judgment with 
interest the 


and the 
material less apt to 
young reader, yet calculated to 
inform the exceptionally 
gated to the 


which 


inquisitive, is rele- 
Appendix. The fair yet not con- 
fusing statement of opposing views on dis- 
puted points, 


the emphasis on simple, out- 


right appreciation of the poetic beauties of 
the poems, the large and clear print of the 
text, and the moderation 


of the notes, 


and reasonableness 





all these qualities commend the 
edition to me as peculiarly fit for the gen- 
eral reader as well as for secondary school 
and college use. 

Nowhere but in the Vocabulary can I find 
any occasion for criticism and here only on 
the ground that some too familiar words are 
included, , Macbeth 


“harbinger,” “har- 


such as in the volume, 


“epicure,” ‘“fell’’-“savage,” 
“hoodwink,” and _ others. 


W. H. CARRUTH. 


Stanford University. 


ness’-“armor,’ 


“The Rural School Plant.” B 
man, Commissioner of School 
Minnesota, The 
waukee; 


y S. A. Chall- 
3uildings for 
Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
pages 254. 

done a real service 
in issuing this volume. It is intended for 


rural 


The publishers have 


normal 
training classes and rural 
extension bureaus. It could be studied with 
profit by any one who has an interest in the 
rural problem and the 


teachers and school boards, 


schools, teachers’ 


rural school. The 
author has recognized the fact that in many 
localities the rural school is far inferior to 
the town or city school, particularly from the 
physical point of view. It frequently hap- 
pens that deficiencies in rural school build- 
ings as to light, heat, sanitation and gen- 
eral arrangements could largely be remedied. 


The book gives examples of excellent con- 
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struction, particularly in one and two room 
methods in 
ventilation; 


buildings; shows the modern 


heating, lighting and gives ele- 


vations, perspectives and ground plans with 


specifications and costs; discusses materials, 


legal requirements, building standards, the 


interior arrangements, such as 
blackboards, 
desks space 


treatment of 


tinting of 


walls, shades, library 
and the like. There 


the school ground; the 


equip- 
ment, and 
is also 
selection of trees and shrubs; planting and 
care; playground apparatus; the school gar- 
den, The book is a 
the literature of 


comparative 


teacherage, dis- 
this 
study of 
the best types in use in various states. 


a eS. 


etc. 
tinct contribution to 


subject, and offers a 


Hills 
&Co 


“First Spanish Course.” By E. C. 
and J. D. M. Ford. D: C. Heath 
“Modern Language Series.” 
For twelve criterion of 


textbooks for 


years the Spanish 


“Hills 


these 


been 

Now 
eminent scholars offer us a book to replace 
they take full 
the cumulation of experience of hundreds of 
with 


beginners has 


and Ford’s Spanish Grammar.” 


it, and in it advantage of 


teachers their former work, and make 


it a new book, rather than a mere new edi- 


tion. 
The 


“Grammar” 


two complaints 
that it 
the 


with the 


concerning their 
left the 


pupil 


discussion 
had 
desirable 


were: 
until after 
himself 
that the treatment of 


was insufficient. 


of “usted” famil- 
“Ey”: 


“estar” 


iarized less 


and 


“ser” and 


Wherefore in this book the 


authors make the student feel that he must 
have a good excuse for using “tu”; and 
secondly they familiarize one with the verb 
“ser” first; and leave to Lesson XIII the 
explanation of when “estar” replaces it. Al- 


though the latter explanation is not as full 
as the importance of the 
warrant, it is far 
pupil with 
IV) 


for their use. 


seems to 
the 
(say in 


subject 
than 
“to 
him 


better stunning 


two verbs for be” 


Lesson and showering with rules 


The discussion of the radical-changing verb 
could be simplified were the term 
used to do part of the 


“stressed” 


work of the too 


inclusive “accented.” 
features are: 


than 


Excellent the introduction to 


rather verbs 


nouns first, as in most 
grammars; the Spanish “resumen’ ’at the 
end of each lesson (which however might 
well be worded more simply in the first 
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the helpful arrangement of 
and C in 


make for familiarity with pradigms according 


and 
paragraphs A 


lessons); 
each lesson, which 
to good pedagogical principles. 
“Hills and Ford” still 
the very best elementary Spanish text-books. 
LEAVITT O. WRIGHT. 


Pomona College. 


stands for one of 


“Education for the Needs of Life”, a text 
book in the principles of education by Irving 
Elgar Miller, The Macmillan Company, pages 
353, price book for. 


$1.25, is an excellent 


students of education, written from the view- 
point of the scientist and teacher. The 
treatment is based upon principles rather 


than details and the ideas so expressed that 


the book may be used by students in normal 


and colleges or find its 


circles. At the 


schools place in 
each 
The 


im- 


reading beginning of 


chapter there is a series of questions. 
the the 


things in the chapter before reading 


idea is to bring before reader 


portant 


the same. Ordinarily such questions are 


placed at the close of the chapters. 








tee 
a B) 
Your students 
will be deeply impressed with 
the value of time, and of being 
on time after seeing the 
Ingersoll Watch Traveling In- 
dustrial Exhibit. 
Request the Extension 
Bureau of the Univer- 
sity of California to 
see that you get the 
Ingersoll Watch In- 
dustrial Exhibit soon. 
é] 
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“The Little 


by Gertrude 


Tailor of the Winding Way”, 
Crownfield, The 
price 60c. 

kind 


clear 


Macmillan 
We are glad 
chil- 


This is a 


Company, pages 132, 


to see books of this designed for 


dren printed in large, type 

delightful story interesting to child or grown- 

up, and is one of the “Open Door 

The Willy Pogany 
are beautifully colored and full page in size. 
A. B.C. 

“Elementary Algebra.” By Geo. H. Hallett, 


Professor of 


Series”. 


illustrations are by and 


Mathematics, University of 


Pennsylvania, and Robert F. Pro- 


Sche »( yl, 


Anderson, 
Normal 
Burdett; 


fessor of Mathematics, State 
West 
402; price 

While 
this 


Chester, Pa.; Silver, pages 


primarily for beginners, 


and Anderson is sufh- 


DOOK by allett 


War Opens Hundreds Gov't Jobs to Teachers 


All teachers should try the 1 S. Government 
examinations soon to be held throughout the en- 
tire country The positions to be filled pay from 
$1200 to $1800 short hours and annual va- 
cations, witt 
interes 1 hould write immediately to 
Franklin Institute pt L229 Rochester, N ¥ 
fo : } 


or sched 


Those 


ng all examination dates and 
and large lescriptive book, 
positions obtainable and giving 
aminatior which 
charge 


places showing the 
many sample ex 
will be sent free of 


Texas Recommends 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s 
Maps, Charts and Globes 


The State of Texas, which re- 
cently appropriated $2,000,000 for 
school equipment, specified W. & 
A. K. Johnston’s Maps as standard. 


Schools and boards of education 
that take the pains to investigate 
and carefully compare in buying 
maps always select W. & A. K. 
Johnston’s. 

Send for booklets giving infor- 


mation on subjects listed below 
(also complete price list): 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. 


Better Maps 
623 So. Wabash Ave. 


CORR OAR ERA AAAEETOR EE RER EEA E ELL ae 


A.J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Please send booklets on subjects checked, 
also complete price list: 


Chicago 


~ 


( Ancient 
Mediaeval and Modern 
} English 
American 
Blackboard Maps 
Physical Maps 
O Political Maps 


History Maps 


Physiology Charts 
Desk Outline Maps 
Globes 


Your Name 


Town 


State __ Position___ 


CEO R EERE EAA EA AEE ERA EAEEEENEEEH 
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ciently extensive to be review A 
Dict 


writ 


used as a 
the last 
course. 


text in algebra years 
of the there 
is empasized throughout the pages the fun- 
damental and that 
the student finds himself thoroughly ground- 
ed in matters that are 
standing of further 
exercised to 


during two 


high school Always 
tend 
principles processes, so 
essential to under- 
work. 
exclude from 


Care has 
the 
technical terms which have their place only 


in advanced 


been 


pages certain 


courses. Attention is given, 


however, to the more fundamental and ele- 


mentary terms and processes involved in 


The 


clear the 


physics and 
trated applica- 
tion of principles is noted throughout; there 


engineering. use of illus- 


problems to make 
are numerous 


well-graded and a 


treatment of 


examples; 
thorough thus to en- 
the 
graphical representation. 
off the this included 
in the new California approved high 
list. 


graphs, 
able student to apply the principles of 
Although 


has 


recently 


press, book been 


school 


The National Society for the Promotion of 
hold its meeting 
21-23. 


meeting of the 


Industrial Education will 
at Philadelphia on February This 


will enable delegates to the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. 
A. in Atlantic City, 25-March 2 


to attend both meetings. 


February 


Organization Committee of New Section of 
is ee. ee 

Clara County—E. E. 

Chairman; P. 


1 


Santa Brownell, Gil- 
South 
\uken, 
Edith E. 


Alto; 


[Dyornberger, 157 
13th Street, San Jose; Elizabeth Van 
818 Cowper Street, Palo Alto; 
ton, 301 Street, Palo 


roy, 


Kipling 
Osenbaugh, San Jose. 
Santa Cruz County—G. A. 
(venue, 
land, 
Lincoln Street, Santa Cruz; 
I. F. D. 1, Matsonville; 
Lomond; J. A. 
lan C. Smith, 
San Benito 
nell, Hollister; 
Bautista; - 1... 8 
Weissman, 


ce 


Bond, 52 Sunset 
Santa Cruz, Secretary; Way 
Watsonville; Nettie M. Newman, 86 
Anna C. Paulsen, 
Theodora Weber, 
Daly, Watsonville; 
Boulder Creek. 
County—Veronica M. 
Iobt. R. 
Nevin, Hollister; 
Hollister; Jas. Davis, 


Sarah 


Ben Har- 
O’Con- 
Simons, San Jaun 
Henry 
Hollister. 

County—Amelia Bottcher, Salinas; 


Whitcher, 


Gonzales; 


Monterey 
Mrs, €. KR. 
Widemann, Ella R. Stalken, 
dad; L. E. Kilkenny, Salinas; A. B. 
Pacific Grove; A 


Castroville; Grace V. 
Sole- 
Ingham, 
H. Graves, Monterey. 
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A little nonsense is contributed from the 
Dictionary for Teachers on the Firing Line 
written with “Fingers Crossed” by 


tendent C. H. LeVitt, Savanna, 


Superin- 
Illinois: 


Camouflage—an ought - to - be - but - isn’t 
teacher. Size her up and she looks the 
part, but get down under her intellectual 
hide, and there’s “nobody home.” 

Drill—an alibi used by sundry educational 
drill-masters in lieu of real teaching— 
an ingenious device employed to over- 
come the natural tendency of children 
to think. 

Trench—a muddy and capacious educa- 
tional rut, inhabited by rats and cooties 
and used by milady of the barrel-stave 
as a haven against all attacks of pro- 


gress. 





Commissary—the educational beanery in 


which teachers concoct their menus of 
ante-bellum entrees and hodge-podge 
a la cartes. 


War—like some teaching, is h-e-I-l. 


“Any Trustee worth keeping is worth keep- 
ing informed,” William H. 
Public Service. 


says Allen in 


Enrollment in American public schools has 
been affected by the war, but not to the ex- 
tent of making it less than last year, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Department of 
the Interior through the Bureau of Education. 
from 1411 696 


or districts show an increase of close 


counties 
to the 
normal amount of two and one-half per cent 
in elementary schools. 


Figures cities and 


In high schools, how- 


ever, the increase is only one-fourth of the 
usual nine and one-half per cent. 

Such increase as there is in high school 
enrollment is caused by the girl students. 


Fewer boys are enrolled this year in every 
class in high school except the fourth; appar- 
ently there is a healthy tendency for boys 
in the senior year to remain and graduate. 
In city elementary schools the increase in 
enrollment is actually somewhat above nor- 


mal; but in city high schools there is a 


narked falling off, especially among the boys. 

Country schools show some gains over last 
year both in elementary and high school en- 
rollment, but 


pected under normal conditions. 


not as great as would be ex- 
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schools show increases for both boys and 


girls, despite the war. 


The country’s foreign trade amounted to 
over $9,000,000,000 in 1917, 
a total of $6,226,000,000, 
amounted to $2,952,000,000. This is a gain of 
nearly $1,300,000,000 over 1916, when the total 
trade amounted to $7,874,000,000. 
of exports over imports has nearly doubled 
in the last two years, amounting to $3,274,- 
000,000 in 1917, against $3,091,000,000 in 1916 
and $1,776,000,000 in 1915. 

The imports of gold for the year amounted 
to $538,000,000, $686,000,000 in 1916. 
The gold exports amounted to $372,000,000, 
as compared with $156,000,000 in 1916. 

Silver imports amounted to $53,000,000 for 
the year, against $32,000,000 in 1916. 
$84,000,000 


exports reaching 


while imports 


The excess 


against 


Exports 
of silver amounted to against 


$71,000,000 for 1916. 


Honorable Arthur P. Will, 
State Legislative Counsel 
appointed Federal Director of 
States Public Service Reserve of California. 
Mr. Will has done much excellent work in 
assisting legislators and others in the fram- 
ing of legislative measures. 


Chief of the 
Bureau, has been 


the United 


He is qualified in 
every way for his new position. 
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THE MISSES SALMANS’ 
Spanish Summer School 


Second Session—Long Beach, California 
Attractive conversational method for teachers of 
Spanish. A boarding school where Spanish will be 


spoken exclusively. Literary courses, lectures by 
Spanish Americans, fiestas and excursions. Write 
for booklet. Address: 

Miss Edith Salmans, Tempe, Ariz. 


JONES’ SELF-KEYED PROBLEMS 


An Easily Read Key is Inherent in Answers. 


From 5.000 to 22,500 keyed problems all for 
21c Post Paid. Give grade wanted in +) (—) 
(xX) (+). They will save time worth $10.00 

Cal. 


JONES MANUFACTURING CO., Alhambra, 
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THE 


DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY 

A division of Psychology has been or- 
ganized in the Los Angeles Public Schools, 
in charge of Dr. A. H. Sutherland of 
Yale University, who will give to the 
teachers, parents and pupils the results 
of the work in psychological laboratories 
during the past fifteen years. Dr. Suth- 
erland’s establishment 
of a central bureau of records in which 


ideas involved the 
shall be gathered the results of the pro- 
gress of normal pupils along school lines. 
Psychology is to be employed for the 
benefit of normal and exceptional 
dren, and 


chil- 
the 
For this 
purpose over 100 teachers are now enrolled 
in special courses at the State Normal 
School, and at the University of Southern 
California. 


for teachers to measure 


success of their own teaching. 


The training will consist first 
in a course in experimental psychology, 


followed by a course in giving group tests 
of perception, discrimination, association, 
imagination, memory; and _ intelligently 
guided activities such as cancellation, proof 
reading, following directions, using infor- 
mation which they have gained elsewhere, 
and solving problems. 

The problem which has been set for 
the division of psychology for the present 
year is to devise a plan of relieving the 


grades of of mental 


the large number 
defectives and to provide for them else- 
where. A preliminary survey conducted by 
Dr. Sutherland last spring seems to in- 
that 5000 


children whose abilities grade at least three 


dicate there are upwards of 


years below normal. 

It has become increasingly evident in 
recent years that the tax payer is heavily 
burdened by such individuals through the 
largely increased appropriations necessary 


for Juvenile Courts, Probation Depart- 


ments, Detention Homes, Reformatories, 


Jails, Police Courts, to say nothing of 
Children’s 


homes for the feeble minded, 
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Aid Societies, Charity Commissions, and 
Insane Hospitals. How much better and 
cheaper it would be to detect these indi- 
viduals before they have committed their 
crimes and misdemeanors, give them a 
specialized education suited to their needs 
and directed toward the kind of life 
which they must inevitably lead under 
the supervision of others where they will 
not be exploited nor led into anti-social 
activities. 

The task of locating over 5000 children 
scattered among 80,000, of grading them 
according to their abilities, and of devis- 
ing a plan for their segregation and edu- 
cation is in line with modern views, and it 
is interesting to note that the Los Angeles 
school system is taking the lead in a de- 
termined plan to administer this vexed 
question. Another problem which joins 
with this in interest and importance, is 
the special educational opportunities to be 
offered to exceptionally endowed children. 


CONTRIBUTION OF ART 

Art is not a society luxury but a 
national necessity. Our reasons for giving 
it are deeper than those we have been 
giving. They must be restated. 

Drawing contributes to clear and con- 
crete thinking. It shows subjects in a 
new light. Talent is not necessary to this 
result. 

Art opens up also a new approach to 
history. The Arts are documents of hu- 
man development. They present things 
The 


also develop aesthetic standards and thus 


not found in written records. arts 
greatly increase the powers of enjoyment. 
They are the records of spiritual experi- 
ences and add to our intellectual training 
and development of efficiency; a strength- 
ening of those emotions which are the 
source of all high endeavor and enjoy- 


ment. 
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LDORADO!”, said Miss Grace, “I have found it. It makes my 
work ever so much easier. If my sister teachers knew of how 
much comfort there is to be found in the use of the seventeen perfect gradings of 
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“Enright, Gresham and Hay 


N NovEMBER 3rp, 1917, there fell in Lorraine on historic and 
hallowed French soil, three sons of America, the first of our 
soldiers who, facing the enemy, heroically sacrificed themselves in the 
great cause of humanity. Their bravery, their patriotism, their high 
sense of duty, were understood and appreciated by their brothers in arms, 
as is eloquently attested in the eulogy given below, spoken, the French 
Embassador at Washington informs us, by General Bordeaux of the French 
army. Such sacrifice as these men made is worthy of America. Such men 
as General Bordeaux have made and are making the French Republic. 
James B. Gresham, Thomas S. Enright, Merle D. Hay, “F’’ Com- 
pany, 16th Infantry Regiment, Ist Division. These men are indeed 
worthy of the monument raised to them in France by funds subscribed 
by all the uninvaded communes of the Department, and upon which is 
ascribed the words: 


“As sons of their great and noble nation, they fought for right, for 
liberty and for civilization against German Imperialism, the scourge 
of humanity. They died on the field of honor.” (A. H.C.) 


EULOGY SPOKEN BY GENERAL BORDEAUX. 
“In the name of the Ist division, in the name of the French army and in the 


name of France, I bid farewell to Private Enright, Private Greshman and Private Hay 
of the American army. 


“Of their own free will they had left a prosperous and happy country to come 
over here. They knew war was continuing in Europe; they knew that the forces fighting 
for honor, love of justice and civilization were still checked by the long prepared forces 
serving the powers of brutal domination, oppression and barbarity. They knew that 
efforts were still necessary. They wished to give up their generous hearts, and they had 


not forgotten old, historical memories, while others forget more recent ones. 

“They ignored nothing of the circumstances and nothing had been concealed from 
them—neither the length and hardships of war nor the violence of battle, nor the 
dreadfulness of new weapons, nor the perfidy of the foe. Nothing stopped them. They 
accepted the hard and strenuous life; they crossed the ocean at great peril; they took 
their places on the front by our side and they have fallen facing the foe in a hard hand 
to hand fight. Honor to them. Their families, friends and fellow citizens will be proud 
when they learn of their deaths. 

“Men! These graves, the first to be dug in our national soil and only a short 
distance from the enemy are as a mark of the mighty land we and our allies firmly 
cling to in the common task, confirming the will of the people and the army of the 
United States to fight with us to a finish, ready to sacrifice as long as is necessary until 
final victory for the most notable of causes, that of the liberty of nations, the weak as 
well as the mighty. Thus the deaths of these humble soldiers appeal to us with extra- 
ordinary gradeur. 

“We will therefore ask that the mortal remains of these young men be left here, 
left with us forever. We inscribe on the tombs, Here lie the first soldiers of the Republic 
of the United States to fall on the soil of France for liberty and justice. The passerby 
will stop and uncover his head. Travelers and men of heart will go out of their way to 
come here to pay their respective tributes. 

“Private Enright! Private Greshman! Private Hay! In the name of France I 
thank you. God receive your souls. Farewell.” 
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Enright, Gresham, and Hay, Enright, Gresham and Hay, 
Under the Frenchman’s sod. Names that will ever live. 
Lads who have shown the way Millions are on their way 
To us, through the fire, to God, Ready their lives to give. 
Men who have paid our debt Never will free men rest 
To France, the noblest way. Until they have brought to bay 
Harken, O Lafayette! Those who have slain our best— 
“Enright, Gresham, and Hay.” Enright, Gresham and Hay. 
‘ —G,. WILLARD BONTE. 
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